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THE FAIRIES’ KNOWE. 


“ WHEN the dew is on the moorland, and the 
moon is on the hill, 
When the castle gates are closing, and the 
hum of life is still, 
When they draw the heavy curtains in the 
stately oriel room, 
And the lamps in muffled lustre, glimmer 
ghostly through the gloom, 
Will you meet me, 
Come to meet me, 
Gliding by the tall yew hedges, gliding by the 
river’s flow ; 
Will you come to meet me, darling, at the 
Fairies’ Knowe ?” 


“ But my father loves my singing, as the harp- 
sichord I touch, 

And he needs me, just to listen to the lore he 
loves so much ; 

Reading in the grim old folio, opened when 
the lamps are lit, 

And I hide away my yawning as we linger over 
it! 


Can I meet you, 
Come to meet you, 
When such kindly eyes are watching by the 
fir-logs’ ruddy glow ; 
Can I leave my warm home shelter for the 
Fairies’ Knowe ?” 


“But the music of your whisper is the melody 
I prize, 
And no page has half the wisdom that is 
written in your eyes ; 
Let the chords for once lie idle, close for once 
the old dead line, 
Life and love have richer meanings waiting for 
your glance and mine ; 
If you’ll meet me, 
Only meet me, 
Where no jealous guard can follow, where no 
spying footsteps go, 
If you'll come to meet me, darling, at the 
Fairies’ Knowe.” 


“But my nurse has often told me evil spirits 
haunt that spot, 
Ghosts of some remembered horror, that they 
hint, but utter not ; 
And that black misfortune hovers brooding in 
the sullen air, 
And no maiden ever prospers that has held a 
trysting there ; 
Dare I meet you, 
Come to meet you, 
When they warn me of the magic that has 
twined around me so, 
When I feel some danger lurking at the Fairies 
Knowe?” 


’ 


But he lured her with his whisper, and he 
soothed her fears to rest, 

And he kissed the blue eyes hidden, laughing, 
weeping on his breast, 
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And she stole, the old man’s darling, through 
the postern in the night, 
While the screech-owl hooted o’er her, and the 
ban-dog waiied her flight ; 
Stole to meet him, 
Once to meet him! 
But the darkened home that missed her saw 
the seasons come and go, 
Yet never found the flower that left them for 
the Fairies’ Knowe. 


Soon the vaults that held his sires, opened yet 
again for him, 
The father whose fair child forsook him as his 
light burnt low and dim ; 
And a dark and passionate story gathered 
slowly round her name, 
Till it grew a note of warning, blent with sor- 
row and with shame ; 
And men whispered, 
Shrank and whispered, 
How, at midnight, shuddering watchers hear a 
sound of wailing low, 
As of fear and late repentance, sobbing round 
the Fairies’ Knowe, 
All The Year Round. 


IN LIFE’S LATE SPRING. 


AYE, God has given me length of days, 

An eye to see, a heart to feel ; 
The sunshine lies on pleasant ways, 

And when spring comes, around me steal 
Soft airs with breath of opening flowers, 
As sweet, as soft as in past hours, 


The skies grow pale, light lingers long 
On all the awakening earth, the sea 
Forgets its late tumultuous song, 
Buds swell on waiting bush and tree, 
The robin seeks his ancient home, 
Blithely content no more to roam. 


Once sprang my soul, like bird in air, 
When tuneful heralds from afar, 
Full of delightful promise rare, 
Passed outward through the gates ajar, 
And spread o’er hill and field delight 
From their own swift and joyous flight. 


Rejoice who may — there are some hearts 
So desolate and sore oppressed 

That naught unclouded joy imparts ; 
That ask not bliss, but only rest. 

O Spring ! be merciful to such, 

And solace by thy healing touch. 
April, 1883 H. J. i. 


Transcript. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


As it is painful to speak of a friend 
when the sense of loss is still fresh and 
keen, so it is perhaps unwise, because the 
public is apt to suppose that words used 
at such a time are the expression rather 
of affection and regret than of deliberate 
judgment, and to refer them to the cate- 
gory of epitaphs and funeral orations. 
Nevertheless this is a risk which he must 
be content to take who, perceiving how 
quickly, in a society like ours, the waters 
close over a vanished life, fears to let slip4 
the first opportunity of commemorating, 
however briefly and inadequately, gifts 
which deserve to be held in admiring re- 
membrance. There must be many among 
those who read Mr. Green’s “ Short His- 
tory of the English People” who would 
willingly hear something more about him 
than was contained in the newspapers 
which announced his death in March last, 
from one who knew him well, but who 
desires to speak of him quite dispassion- 


ately. 

John Richard Green was born in Ox- 
ford on December 12th, 1837, and edu- 
cated first at Magdalen College School, 
and afterwards, for a short time, at a 


private tutor’s. He was a singularly 
quick and bright boy, and at sixteen ob- 
tained by competition a scholarship at 
Jesus College, Oxford, where he entered 
on residence in 1856. The members of 
that college were in those days almost 
entirely Welshmen, and thereby much cut 
off from the rest of the university. They 
had few social relations with other col- 
leges, so that a man might have a high 
reputation for ability in his own society 
and remain unknown to the larger world 
of Oxford. It so happened with Green. 
Though his few college friends had the 
highest estimates of his powers, they had 
so little intercourse with other colleges, 
either socially by way of breakfasts or 
wine-parties, or at the university debating 
society, or in athletic sports, that he re- 
mained unknown even to those among his 
contemporaries who were interested in 





the same things, and would have most 


515 
enjoyed his acquaintance. The only emi- 
nent person who seems to have appre- 
ciated and influenced him was the late 
Dean of Westminster, then professor of 
ecclesiastical history and canon of Christ 
Church. Green had attended his lec- 
tures, and Stanley, whose kindly interest 
in young men never failed, was struck 
by him, and had some share in turning 
his studies into a historical direction. He 
graduated in 1860, not having gone in for 
honors, partly, perhaps, because he had 
not received from the then tutors of the 
college the recognition to which he was 
entitled. 

In 1860 he was ordained, and became 
curate in London at St. Barnabas, King’s 
Square, whence, after two years’ expe- 
rience, and one or two temporary engage- 
ments, including the sole charge of a 
parish in Hoxton, he was appointed in 
1865 to the incumbency of St. Philip’s, 
Stepney, a district church in one of the 
poorest parts of London, where the vicar’s 
income was ill-proportioned to the claims 
which the needs of his parishioners made 
upon him. Here he worked with great 
zeal and assiduity for about three years, 
gaining an insight into the condition and 
needs of the poor —a view of the reali- 
ties of life—which scholars and histo- 
rians seldom obtain. He learned, in fact, | 
to know men, and the real forces that 
sway them; and he used to say in later 
life that he was conscious how much this 
had helped him in historical writing. Gib- 
bon, as every one knows, made a similar 
remark about his experience as a captain 
in the Hampshire militia. 

He threw the whole force of his nature 
into the parish schools, spending some 
time in every day in them; he visited inces- 
santly; and he took a particularly active 
part in the movement for regulating and 
controlling private charity which led to 
the formation of the Charity Organization 
Society. An outbreak of cholera and 
period of serious distress among the poor 
occurred during his incumbency, a period 
which drew some earnest workers from 
other parts of London to give their help 
to the clergy of the East End. Edward 
Denison, who is affectionately remem- 
bered by many who knew him in Oxford 
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and London,* chose Green’s parish to 
work in, and the two friends confirmed 
one another in their crusade against in- 
discriminate and demoralizing charity. It 
was at this time that Green, who spent 
pretty nearly all his income as vicar upon 
the parish, found himself obliged, for the 
sake of his work there, to earn some 
money otherwise, and began to write for 
the Saturday Review. The addition of 
this labor to the daily fatigues of his par- 
ish duties told on his health, which had 
always been delicate, and made him will- 
ingly accept from Archbishop Tait, who 
had early marked and learned to value his 
abilities, the post of librarian at Lambeth. 
He quitted Stepney, and never took any 
other clerical work. 

Although physical weakness was one of 
the causes which compelled this step, 
there was also another. He had been 
brought up in Tractarian views, and was 
at one time (so, at least, I have heard), 
when a boy, on the point of entering the 
Church of Rome. This tendency passed 
off, and before he went to St. Philip’s, he 
had become a Broad Churchman, and was 
much influenced by the writings of Mr. 
F. D. Maurice, whom he knew and used 
frequently to meet, and whose pure and 
noble character, even more perhaps than 
his preaching, had profoundly impressed 
him. However, his restlessly active mind 
did not stop long there. The same move- 
ment which had carried him away from 
Tractarianism made him feel less and less 
at home in the ministry of the Church of 
England, and must have led him, even 
had his health been stronger, to withdraw 
from clerical duties. After a few years 
he ceased to be addressed by his friends 
under the usual clerical prefix; but he 
continued to interest himself in ecclesias- 
tical affairs, and always retained a warm 
affection for the Established Church. 

On leaving Stepney he went to live in 
lodgings in Beaumont Street, Maryle- 
bone, and divided his time between Lam- 
beth and literary work. He now during 
several years wrote a good deal for the 
Saturday Review, and his articles were 
among the best, perhaps the very best, 
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which then appeared in that organ. The 
most valuable of them were reviews of 
historical books and descriptions from the 
historical point of view of cities or re- 
markable places, especially English and 
French towns. Some of these are mas- 
terpieces, and well deserve to be collected 
and republished. Other articles were on 
social, or what may be called occasional, 
topics, and attracted much notice at the 
time from their gaiety and lightness of 
touch. Politics he never touched, nor 
was he in the ordinary sense of the word 
a journalist, for with the exception of 
these social] articles, his work was all 
done in his own historical field, and done 
with as much care and pains as others 
would bestow on the composition of a 
book. Upon this subject I may quote the 
words of one of his oldest and most inti- 
mate friends who knew all he did in those 
days, and who conceives that it was a 
mistake to describe him, as some news- 
papers did iu referring to his death, as a 
journalist : — 


The real history of this writing for the Sat- 
urday Review has much personal, pathetic, and 
literary interest. 

It was when he was vicar of St. Philip’s, 
Stepney, that he wrote the most. The income 
of the place was, I think, 300/. a year, and the 
poverty of the parish was very great. Mr. 
Green spent every penny of this income on the 
parish. And he wrote —in order to live, and 
often when he was wearied out with the work 
of the day and late into the night — two, and 
often three, articles a week for the Saturday 
Review. It was less of a strain to him than it 
would have been to many others, because he 
wrote with such speed, and because his capac- 
ity for rapidly throwing his subject into form, 
and his memory were so remarkable. But it 
was a severe Strain, nevertheless, for one who, 
at the time, had in him the beginnings of the 
disease of which he died. 

I was staying with him once for two days, 
and the first night he said to me, “I have three 
articles to write for the Saturday Review, and 
they must all be done in thirty-six hours.” 
“ What are they?” I said; “and how have 
you found time to think of them?” “ Well,” 
he answered, “ one is on a volume of Freeman’s 
‘Norman Conquest,’ another is a ‘light mid- 
dle,’ and the last on the history of a small town 


* Green has spoken of him in an article entitled “A | in England ; and I have worked them all into 
Brother of the Poor,” published in his “* Stray Studies.’’ | form as I was walking to-day about the parish 
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and in London.” One of these studies was 
finished before two o’clock in the morning, and 
while I talked to him ; the other two were done 
the next day. It is not uncommon to reach 
such speed, but it is very uncommon to com- 
bine this speed with literary excellence of com- 
position, and with permanent and careful 
knowledge. The historical reviews were of 
use to, and gratefully acknowledged by, his 
brother historians, and frequently extended, in 
two or three numbers of the Saturday Review, 
to the length of an article in a magazine. I 
used to think them masterpieces of reviewing, 
and their one fault was the fault which was 
then frequent in that review — over-vehemence 
in slaughtering its foes. Such reviewing can- 
not be fairly described as journalism. It was 
an historical scholar speaking to scholars. I 
do not call it journalism when Mr, Gardiner 
writes an article on his own subject in the 
Academy. 

Another class of articles written by Mr. 
Green were articles on towns in England, 
France, or Italy. I do not know whether it 
was he or Mr. Freeman who introduced this 
custom of bringing into a short space the his- 
torical aspect of a single town or of a famous 
building, and showing how the town or the 
building recorded its own history, and how it 
was linked to general history, but Mr. Green, 
at least, began it very early in his articles on 
Oxford. At any rate, it was his habit, at 
this time, whenever he travelled in England, 
France, or Italy, to make a study of any town 
he visited. 

Articles of this kind —and he had them by 
fifties in his head — formed the second line of 
what has been called his journalism. I should 
prefer to call them contributions to history. 
They are totally different in quality from ordi- 
nary journalism, They are short historical 
essays, 


As his duties at Lambeth made no great 
demands on his time, he was now able to 
devote himself more steadily to historical 


work. His first impulse in that direction 
seems, as I have said, to have been re- 
ceived from Dean Stanley at Oxford. His 
next came from Mr. E. A. Freeman, who 
had listened to, and been much struck by, 
a paper of his at the meeting of a local 
archzological society (at Wellington in 
Somersetshire), and who became from that 
time his warm and steadfast friend. Green 
was a born historian, and would have been 
eminent without any help except that of 
books. But he was wise enough to know 
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the value of personal counsel and direc- 
tion, and generous enough to be heartily 
grateful for what he received. He did 
not belong in any special sense to what 
has been called Mr. Freeman’s school, 
differing widely from that distinguished 
writer in many of his views, and still more 
in style and manner. But he learned an 
immense deal from Mr. Freeman, and he 
delighted to acknowledge his debt. He 
learned among other things, the value of 
accuracy, the way to handle original au- 
thorities, the interpretation of architec- 
ture, and he received, during many years 
of intimate intercourse, the constant sym- 
pathy and encouragement of a friend 
whose affection was never blind to faults, 
while his admiration was never clouded 
by jealousy. It was his good fortune to 
win the regard and receive the advice of 
another illustrious historian, Dr. Stubbs, 
who has expressed in language perhaps 
more measured, but not less emphatic 
than Mr. Freeman’s, his sense of Green’s 
services to English history. These two 
he used to call his masters; but no one 
who has read him and them needs to be 
told that his was one of those strong and 
rich intelligences which, in becoming more 
perfect by the study of others, loses noth- 
ing of its originality. 

His first continuous studies had lain 
among the Angevin kings, and the note- 
books still exist in which he had accumu- 
lated materials for their history. How- 
ever, the book was never written, for when 
the state of his lungs (which forced him 
to spend the winter of 1870-71 at San 
Remo) had begun to alarm his friends, 
they urged him to throw himself at once 
into some book likely to touch the world 
more than a minute account of so remote 
a period coulddo. Accordingly he began, 
and in two or three years, his winters 
abroad interrupting work a good deal, he 
completed the “ Short History of the En- 
glish People. Whena good deal of it had 
gone through the press, he felt, and his 
friends agreed with him, that the style of 
the earlier chapters was too much in the 
eager, quick, sketchy, “point-making” 
manner of his Saturday Review articles, 
“and did not possess ” (says the friend I 
have already quoted) “enough historical 
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dignity for a work which was to take in 
the whole history of England. It was 
then, being convinced of this, that he can- 
celled a great deal of what had been 
stereotyped, and re-wrote it, re-creating, 
with his passionate facility, his whole 
style.” In order to finish it, he gave up 
the Saturday Review altogether, though 
he could ill spare what his writing there 
brought him in. It is seldom that one 
finds such swiftness and ease in compo- 
sition as his, united to so much fastidious- 
ness. He went on remoulding and revis- 
ing till his friends insisted that the book 
should be published anyhow, and pub- 
lished it accordingly was, in 1874. Feel- 
ing that his time here might be short, for 
he was often laid up and disabled even 
by a catarrh, he was the readier to yield. 

The success of the “Short History ” 
was rapid and overwhelming. Everybody 
read it. It was philosophical enough for 
scholars, and popular enough for school- 
boys. No historical book since Macau- 
lay’s has made its way so fast, or been 
read with so much avidity. And Green 
was under disadvantages which his great 
predecessor escaped from. Macaulay’s 
name was famous before his “ History ” 
appeared, and Macaulay’s scale was so 
large that he could enliven his pages with 
a multitude of anecdotes and personal de- 
tails. Green was known only to a small 
circle of friends, having written nothing 
under his own signature except one or 
two papers in magazines or the transac- 
tions of archeological societies; and the 
plan of his book, which dealt with the 
whole fourteen centuries of English na- 
tional life in eight hundred and twenty 
pages, obliged him to deal with facts in 
the mass, and touch lightly and briefly on 
personal traits. A summary is ofall kinds 
of writing that which it is hardest to make 
interesting, because one must speak in 
general terms, one must pack facts tightly 
together, one must be content to give 
those facts without the delicacies of light 
and shade, the subtler tints of color. Yet 
such was his skill, both literary and his- 
torical, that his outlines gave more pleas- 
ure and instruction than other people’s 
finished pictures. 

The success of the book put him at 
once in easier circumstances, and he soon 
afterwards removed to pleasanter lodg- 
ings in Connaught Street, Hyde Park, 
where he remained for two years. Italso 
won for him a recognition in the world 
which brightened his life. The Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, more prompt and gen- 
erous than his own, conferred on him the 
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honorary degree of LL.D., and the com- 


mittee of the Athenzum Club exercised 
in his favor their power of electing emi- 
nent men to be members of the club with- 
out ballot, while Jesus College conferred 
on him an honorary fellowship. 

In 1876 he took, for the only time in 
his life, except when he had supported a 
working man’s candidate for the Tower 
Hamlets at the general election of 1868, 
an active part in practical politics. In 
the early part of that winter, when war 
seemed impending between Russia and 
Turkey, fears were entertained that En- 
gland might undertake the defence of 
Turkey, and a body called the Eastern 
Question Association was formed to or- 
ganize opposition to what was supposed 
to be the warlike policy of Lord Beacons- 
field’s ministry. Green threw himself 
warmly into the movement, was chosen 
to serve on the executive committee of 
the association, and was one of a literary 
sub-committee of five (which included also 
Mr. Stopford Brooke and Mr. William 
Morris) appointed to draw up the mani- 
festo convoking the meeting of delegates 
from all parts of the country, which was 
held in December, 1876, under the title 
of the Eastern Question Conference. He 
continued to attend the general committee 
until, after the treaty of Berlin, it ceased 
to meet, and took the keenest interest in 
its proceedings. But his weak health and 
frequent winter absences made public ap- 
pearances impossible to him. 

The next year, 1877, brought the chief 
happiness of his life, for it was then that 
he married Miss Alice Stopford, daughter 
of the late Archdeacon Stopford. 

The reception of the “Short History” 
induced his publishers to collect and issue 
a selection from his anonymous articles 
under the title of “Stray Studies.” It 
preserved some excellent work, and would 
doubtless have had a more complete suc- 
cess if its contents had been less miscel- 
laneous. And about the same time he 
began to edit his series of primers in lit- 
erature and history, a delicate task, which 
he discharged with great tact; and soon 
after he wrote, in conjunction with his 
wife, a book on the geography of the 
British Isles. 

A more laborious undertaking was the 
re-casting of his “ Short History” in the 
form of a somewhat larger book, which, 
under the title of “A History of the En- 
glish People,” appeared in four octavo 
volumes between 1878 and 1880. This 
revised edition of the early work profited 
by the care which he spent, not only in 
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correcting the minor errors of the latter, 
but in reconsidering the views and con- 
clusions which had been there expressed, 
sometimes too broadly or too hastily. 
Thus the book gained in accuracy and 
solidity. It remains the latest and com- 
pletest exposition of hisideas. But many 
readers thought that in being revised it 
was so toned down as to lose some part 
of its freshness and vivacity ; and it does 
not seem likely to supplant the “Short 
History” in popular favor. In 1880 the 
concluding volume of this larger history 
appeared, and with characteristic activity 
he immediately set about a new project. 
He had always been intensely interested 
in the origines of English history, the 
settlement of the Teutonic invaders in 
Britain, the consolidation of their tribes 
into a nation with characteristic institu- 
tions and a settled order; and his desire 
to treat of them was possibly stimulated 
by the way in which some critics had 
sought to disparage his “Short History” 
as a mere popularizing of other people’s 
ideas; brilliant work, these critics said, 
but still second-hand work, and affording 
no evidence of original power. Unjust 
the criticism certainly was, for there was 
abundant originality in the views set forth 
in the “Short History;” but it made his 


friends urge him to an enterprise where 
he would have to deal with original au- 
thorities only, and be forced to put forth 
those powers of criticism and construc- 
tion which they knew him to possess. 
Thus he began afresh at the very begin- 
ning, at Roman Britain and the English 


Conquest. The work had not advanced 
far when he went to spend the winter in 
Egypt, and there unhappily caught an ill- 
ness which so told on his weak frame that 
he was only just able to return to London 
in April, and would not have reached it 
at all but for the care and skill with which 
he was tended by his wife. Good nurs- 
ing, and the extraordinary recuperative 
power which his constitution possessed, 
brought him so far round that in a few 
weeks he was able to resume his studies, 
though now forbidden to give to them 
more than two or three hours a day. 
However, what he could not do alone he 
did with and through his wife, who con- 
sulted the authorities for him, examined 
into obscure points, and wrote to his dic- 
tation. In this way, during the summer 
and autumn months of 1881, when often 
some slight change of weather would 
throw him back and make work impossi- 
ble for days or weeks, the book was pre- 
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1882, under the title of “The Making of 
England.” Even in those few months it 
was incessantly rewritten; no less than 
ten copies were, I believe, made of the 
first chapter. It was received in the 
warmest way by the highest authorities, 
But he was himself far from satisfied with 
it on the literary side, thinking that a 
reader would find it at once too specula- 
tive and too dry, deficient in the details 
needed to make the life of primitive En- 
gland real and instructive. If this had 
been so, it would have been due to no 
failing in his skill, but to the scantiness 
of the materials available for the first few 
centuries of our national history. But he 
felt it so strongly that he was often dis- 
posed to recur to his idea of writing a 
history of the last seventy or eighty years, 
and was only induced by the encourage- 
ment of a few friends to pursue the nar- 
rative which, in the “ Making of England,” 
he had carried down to the reign of Eg- 
bert. The winter of 1881 was spent at 
Mentone, and the following summer in 
London. He continued very weak, and 
sometimes unable to go out driving —he 
never walked now — or to work at home 
for weeks together. But the moment that 
an access-of strength returned, the note- 
books were brought out, and he was again 
busy going through what his wife’s indus- 
try had tabulated, and dictating for an 
hour or twostill fatigue forced him to de- 
sist. Those who saw him during that 
summer were amazed, not only at this 
brave spirit which refused to yield to 
physical feebleness, but at the brightness 
and clearness of his intellect, which was 
not only as forcible as it had ever been 
before, but as much interested in what- 
ever passed in the world. Those who 
came to see him were inclined to leave 
forthwith when they saw how he sat 
propped up with cushions on the sofa, his 
tiny frame worn to mere skin and bone, 
his voice interrupted by frequent fits of 
coughing; but when they had stayed for 
a little, all was forgotten in the fascination 
of his talk, and they were in danger of 
remaining till the effort, not of thinking 
but of speech, had exhausted him. 

In October, when he returned to Men- 
tone, the tale of our early history had been 
completed, and was in type down to the 
death of Earl Godwine in A.D. 1052. He 
had hesitated as to the point at which the 
book should end, but finally decided to 
carry it down to A.D. 1085, the date of the 
dispersion of the last great Scandinavian 
armament which threatened England. As 


pared, which he published in February, | the book dealt with both the Danish and 
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Norman invasions, he proposed to call it 
“The Conquest of England,” and it is to 
be shortly published, wanting, indeed, 
those expansions in several places which 
he had meant to give it, but still such a 
work as none but he could have produced, 
full of new light, and equal in the parts 
which have been fully handled to the best 
work of his earlier years. 

Soon after he returned to Mentone he 
became rapidly worse, and unfit to do any 
continuous work, or even to quit the 
house, except to sit in the garden during 
an hour or two of morning sunshine. 
There I saw him in theend of December, 
keen and active in mind as ever, aware 
that the most he himself could hope for 
was to live long enough to complete his 
“Conquest,” but reading with avidity 
every new book that came to him from 
England — the last, which he began only 
a week or two before his death, was the 
“Life of Lord Lawrence” — starting 
schemes for various historical books suffi- 
cient to fill three lifetimes, and ranging in 
talk over the whole field of politics, litera- 
ture, and history. It seemed as if the 
intellect and will which strove to remain 
in life till their work was done, were the 
only things which held the weak and 
wasted body together. The quenchless 


ardor of his spirit prolonged life amid the 


signs of death. In January there came a 
new attack, and in February another un- 
expected rally. Onthe 2nd of March he 
remarked that it was no use fighting 
longer, and on Wednesday, the 7th, he 
expired, at the age of forty-six. 
Incomplete as his life seems, maimed 
and saddened by the sense of powers 
which ill health would not suffer to pro- 
duce their due results, it was not an 
unhappy one, for he had that immense 
power of enjoyment which so often be- 
longs to a vivacious intelligence. He 
delighted in books, in travel, in his friends’ 
company, in the constant changes and 
movements of the world. Society never 
dulled his taste for these things, nor was 
his spirit, except for passing moments, 
darkened by the shadows which to others 
seemed to lie so thick around his path. 
He enjoyed, though he never boasted of 
it, the fame his books have won, and the 
splendid sense of creative power. And 
the last six years of his life were bright- 
ened by the society and affection of one 
who entered into all his tastes and pur- 
suits with the most perfect sympathy, and 
enabled him, by her industry and vigor, 
to prosecute labors which physical weak- 
ness must otherwise have checked before 
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the best of all his work had been accom- 
plished. 

I would willingly linger over those inci- 
dents of his life and characteristics of his 
mind whieh endeared him to his friends; 
but it is better to proceed to that which 
the public knows him by, and endeavor to 
present some sort of estimate of his gifts 
for history, and the place to which his 
historical work is entitled. He had pow- 
ers which would have made him eminent 
in many walks of life, just as he had a 
brilliance in talk which shone out over the 
room whatever might be the topic that 
came up. History was, however, the sub- 
ject towards which the whole current of 
his intellect set, and it was interesting to 
notice how everything fell with him into 
history ; how he inevitably looked at it as 
an historian would. 

Now what are the capacities which the 
historian specially needs? Firstly, he 
must be accurate, and so fond of the true 
fact as to be willing to spend much time 
and pains in tracing it out even when it 
seems to others comparatively trivial. 
Secondly, he must be keenly observant, 
that is to say, he must be able to fasten 
on small points, and discover in isolated 
data the basis for some generalization, or 
the illustration of some principle. Third- 
ly, he must have a sound and calm judg- 
ment, which will subject both his own and 
other people’s inferences and generaliza- 
tions to a searching review, and weigh in 
delicate scales their validity. These two 
last mentioned qualifications taken to- 
gether make up what one calls the critical 
faculty; the power of dealing with evi- 
dence as tending to establish or discredit 
facts, and those conclusions which are 
built on the grouping of facts. Acute- 
ness alone is not enough, though men 
often speak of it as if it were the main 
thing needed. Nor is the judicial bal- 
ance alone enough, though etymologically 
the critic is the judicially-minded person. 
We all know people sharp in observation 
and fertile in suggestion, whose conclu- 
sions have little value, because they can- 
not distinguish between strong and weak 
arguments, just as we know solid and 
well-balanced minds who never enlighten 
a subject because, while seeing the errors 
of others, they cannot seize on the posi- 
tive significance of facts known, but hith- 
erto unscrutinized. The true critic, in 
history, in philosophy, in literature, in 
psychology, even largely in the sciences 
of nature, is he whose judgment goes 
hand in hand with his observation, as the 
heat of the electric current is evolved 
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where its light kindles. Fourthly, the 
historian must have imagination, not in- 
deed with that intensity which makes the 
poet, else his realizations of the unseen 
may carry him too far above the earth, 
but in sufficient measure to let him feel 
the men of other times and countries to 
be living and real like ourselves, to pre- 
sent to him a large and crowded picture 
of a distant world as a world moving 
struggling, hoping, fearing, enjoying, be- 
lieving, like the world of to-day — a world 
in which there is a private life infinitely 
vaster, more complex, more interesting 
than that public life which is sometimes 
all that the records of the past have trans- 
mitted to us. Our imaginative historian 
may or may not be able to reconstruct 
that private life for us. If he can, he 
will. If the data are too scanty, he will 
wisely forbear. Yet he will still feel that 
those whose movements on the public 
stage he chronicles and judges, had their 
private life, and were steeped in an en- 
vironment of natural and human influ- 
ences which must have affected them at 
every turn; and he will so describe them 
as to make us feel them human, and give 
life to the pallid figures of far-off warriors 
and law-givers. To these four, some will 
think there ought to be added the faculty 
of literary exposition. But one who pos- 
sesses in large measure the last three, or 
even the last alone, cannot fail to interest 
his readers; and what more does a talent 
for literary exposition mean ? 

Taking these four, we shall find that 
historians fall into two classes, according 
as there predominates in them the critical 
or the imaginative faculty. I am far from 
saying that any one can attain greatness 
without both: still they may be present 
in very unequal degrees. Some will in- 
vestigate facts and their relations with 
more care, and will occupy themselves 
chiefly with that side of history in which 
positive and tangible conclusions are 
(from the comparative abundance of data) 
most easily reached — that, namely, which 
relates to constitutional and diplomatic 
matters. Others will be drawn towards 
the dramatic and personal elements in 
history, primarily as they appear in the 
lives of famous individual men, seconda- 
rily as they are seen, more dimly but not 
less impressively, in groups and masses 
of men, and in a nation at large, and will 
also observe and dwell upon incidents of 
private life or features of social and reli- 
gious custom, which the student of stately 
politics passes by. 

As Coleridge divided thinkers into two 
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classes and took Plato as the type of one, 
Aristotle of the other, so one might take 
as representatives of these two tenden- 
cies among historians Thucydides for the 
critical and philosophical, Herodotus for 
the imaginative and picturesque. The 
former does not indeed want a sense 
of the dramatic grandeur of a situation; 
his narrative of the Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse, to take the most obvious 
example, is like a piece of A&schylus in 
prose. The latter is by no means with- 
out a philosophical view of things, nor 
without a critical instinct, although his 
generalizations are rudimentary and his 
critical apparatus is imperfect. Each is 
so splendid because each is wide, with all 
the great gifts largely, although not 
equally, developed. 

Green was an historian of the Herodo- 
tean type. He possessed, as | shall at- 
tempt to show, the capacities which belong 
to the other type also; he was diligent, 
critical, sceptical, perhaps too sceptical, 
and he was eminently philosophical. Yet, 
the imaginative quality was the leading 
and distinctive quality in his mind and 
writing. An ordinary reader, if asked 
what was the main impression given by 
the “Short History of the English Peo- 
ple,” would answer that it was the impres- 
sion of picturesqueness and vividity — 
picturesqueness in the externals of the 
life described, vividity in that life it- 
self. 

I remember to have once, in talking 
with Green about Greek history, told him 
how I had heard a distinguished scholar, 
in discussing the ancient historians, dis- 
parage Herodotus and declare him un- 
worthy to be placed near Thucydides. 
Green answered, almost with indignation, 
that to say such a thing showed that this 
eminent scholar could have little feeling 
for history. ‘Great as Thucydides is,” 
he said, “ Herodotus is far greater, or at 
any rate far more precious. His view 
was so much wider.” I forget the rest 
of the conversation, but what he meant 
was that Herodotus, to whom everything 
in the world was interesting, and who has 
told us something about every country he 
visited or heard of, had a more fruitful 
conception of history than his Athenian 
successor, who practically confined him- 
self to politics in the narrower sense of the 
term, and that even the wisdom of the 
latter is not so valuable to us as the mis- 
cellaneous budget of information which 
Herodotus pours out about everything in 
the primitive world. 

This was thoroughly characteristic of 
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himself. Everything was interesting to 
him because his imagination laid hold of 
everything. When he travelled, nothing 
escaped his quick eye, perpetually ranging 
over the aspects of places and society. 
When he went out to dinner, he noted 
every person present, and could tell you 
afterwards something about them. He 
had a theory, so to speak, about each of 
them, and indeed about every one with 
whom he had ever exchanged a dozen 
words. When he read the newspaper, he 
seemed to squeeze ail the juice out of itin 
a few minutes. Nor was it merely the 
large events that fixed his mind: he drew 
from stray notices of minor current mat- 
ters evidence of principles or tendencies 
which escaped other people’s eyes. You 
never left him without having a flood of 
new light poured over the questions of 
the hour. His memory was retentive, but 
it was not so remarkable as the sustained 
keenness of apprehension with which he 
read, and which made him fasten upon 
everything in a book or in talk which was 
significant, which could be made the ba- 
sis for an illustration of some theory. 
This is what I mean by calling him He- 
rodotean. Nothing was too small nor too 
apparently remote from the main studies 
of his life to escape him or be without in- 
terest for him. His imagination vitalized 
it, and gave it immediately its place in 
those pictures he was always sketching 
out. 

As this faculty of discerning hidden 
meanings and relations was one index and 
consequence of his imaginative power, so 
another was found in that artistic gift to 
which I have just referred. To give lit- 
erary form to everything was a_neces- 
sity of his intellect. He could not tell an 
anecdote or repeat a conversation without 
unconsciously dramatizing it, putting into 
people’s mouths better phrases than they 
would have themselves employed, and giv- 
ing a finer point to the moral which the 
incident expressed. Verbal accuracy 
sometimes was impaired, but the inner 
truth came out the more fully. 

Though he wrote very fast, and in the 
most familiar way, the style of his letters 
was as good, I might say as finished, as 
that of his books. Every one of them had 
a beginning, middle, and end. The ideas 
were developed in an apt and graceful 
order, the sentences could all be con- 
strued, the words were choice. It was of 
course the same with the short articles 


which he at one time used to write for the | 


Saturday Review. They are little essays, 
worthy to live not only for the excellent 
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matter they contain, but for the delicate 
refinement of their form. Yet they were 
all written swiftly, and sometimes in the 
midst of physical weakness and exhaus- 
tion. The friend I have previously quoted 
describes the genesis of one. He reached 
the town of Troyes early one morning 
with two friends, and immediately started 
off to explore it, darting hither and thither 
through the streets like a dog trying to 
find a scent. In two hours the examina- 
tion was complete. They lunched to- 
gether, took the train on to Basel, got 
there late and went off to bed. Green, 
however, wrote before he slept, and 
brought down to breakfast with him next 
morning an article on Troyes, in which its 
characteristic features were brought out 
and connected with its fortunes and those 
of the counts of Champagne during some 
centuries, an article which was really a 
history in miniature. Then they went out 
together to look at Basel, and being asked 
some question about that city he gave on 
the spur of the moment a sketch of its 
growth and character equally vivid and 
equally systematic, grouping all he had to 
say round two or three leading theories. 
Yet he had never been in either place 
before, and had not made a special study 
of either. He could apparently have done 
the same for any other town in France or 
the Rhineland. 

One other result of his imagination 
must be mentioned —the extreme quick- 
ness of his sympathy. It had served him 
well in his work among the East End 
poor. It made him an immense favorite 
with young people, in whose tastes and 
pursuits he was always ready to be inter- 
ested. It enabled him to pour life and 
feeling into the figures of a bygone age, 
and become the most human, and in so 
far the most real and touching, of all who 
have dealt with English history. Wheth- 
er or not his portraits are always true, 
they are always lifelike. They seem to 
breathe. 

There was perhaps nothing that struck 
one so much in daily intercourse with 
Green as this passionate interest of his 
in human life. One may divide people — 
people (that is to say) who are pronounced 
enough to be classifiable at all — into 
those whose primary interests are in na- 
ture and what relates to nature, and those 
whose primary interests are in and for 
man. He was the most striking type I 
have known of the latter class, not merely 
because his human interests were so 


| strong, but also because they excluded, to 
|a degree singular in such an active and 











strenuous mind, interests in purely natu- 
ral things. He did not seem to care for 
or seek to know any of the sciences of 
_ nature except in so far as they bore upon 

man’s life, were capable of explaining it 
or of serving it. He had a wonderfully 
keen eye for country, for the direction and 
character of hills, the position and influ- 
ence of rivers, forests, and marshes, of 
changes in the line of land and sea. 
Readers of “ The Making of England” 
will recall the picture of the physical as- 
pects of England as the Teutonic invad- 
ers found it, as an unrivalled piece of 
reconstructive description. Soon a bat- 
tle-field or in an historical town, his per- 
ception of the features of the ground or 
the site was swift and unerring. He per- 
ceived and enjoyed natural beauty. But 
his perception and his enjoyment must 
always have reference to human life. The 
study of the battle-field and the town site 
were aids to the comprehension of histori- 
cal events. The exquisite landscape was 
exquisite, because it was associated with 
people dwelling there, with the processes 
of their political growth, with their social 
usages, or their ideas. I remember to 
have had from him years ago the most 
vivid descriptions of the towns of the 
Riviera and of Capri, where he used to 
pass the winter, but he never touched on 
anything which did not illustrate or inter- 
twine itself with the life of the people, 
leaving one quite uninformed on matters 
purely physical. Facts about the height 
or steepness of the mountains, the rela- 
tion of their ranges to one another, or 
their geological structure, or the trees and 
flowers of their upper regions, the pros- 
pects their summits command, the scenes 
of beauty in their wild glens, or beside 
their wood-embossed lakes —all, in fact, 
which the mountain lover delights in, and 
which are to him a part of the mountain 
ardor, of the passion for pure nature un- 
sullied by the presence of man, — all this 
was cold to him. But as soon as a touch 
of human life fell like a sunbeam across 
the landscape, all became warm and lova- 
ble. 

It was the same with art. With his de- 
light in the creative ages and their work, 
his delicate perception of merit in every 
department, he had a great fondness for 
painting and sculpture, and used to de- 
scribe what he saw in the galleries and 
churches of Italy with extraordinary 
power. But here too it was the human 
element that fascinated him. Technical 
merits, though of course he observed 
them, for he observed everything, were 
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forgotten; he dwelt only on what the pic: 
ture expressed or revealed. And for this 
reason pure landscape painting gave him 
comparatively little pleasure. 

It seems a truism to say that a historian 
ought to care for all that bears upon man 
in the past or in the present. But there 
are really very few who have cared as he 
did, for there are few who have taken so 
wide a view of the historian’s functions, 
and have so distinctly set before them as 
their object the comprehension, and real- 
ization, and description of the whole field 
of bygone human life. The past was all 
present to him in this sense, that he saw 
and felt in it not only those large events 
which annalists or state papers have re- 
corded, but the every-day life of the peo- 
ple, their ideas, their habits, their external 
surroundings. And the present was al- 
ways past to him in this sense, that in 
spite of his strong political feelings, he 
looked at it with the eye of a philosophical 
observer, he disengaged leading principles 
from details, permanent tendencies from 
passing outbursts. This great complex 
mass of moral and physical forces playing 
round us, and driving us hither and thither 
by such a strange and intricate interlace- 
ment of movements that we seem to per- 
ceive no more than what is next us, and 
are unable to say whither we are tending, 
this roaring loom of time, as Goethe calls 
it, was always before his mind, whose 
keen and steady gaze tried to follow every 
flash of the shuttle, and to discover a di- 
rection and a relation amidst apparent 
confusion. His imagination visualized, 
so to speak, the phenomena as in a pic- 
ture; his speculative faculty harmonized 
them under laws, measured them, and 
sought to forecast their effects. Hence 
it was a necessity to him to know what 
the world was doing. The first thing he 
did every day, whatever other pressure 
there might be on him, was to read the 
daily newspaper. The last thing that he 
ceased to read, when his remaining life 
began to be counted by hours, was the 
daily newspaper. Closely as he followed 
and sympathized with the fortunes of his 
friends, his interest in the world was 
warmer still. This is the keynote of his 
“ History of the English People.” It is 
the whole nation that is ever present to 
him, as it had been present before to no 
other historian. 

Such power of imagination and sym- 





| pathy as I have endeavored to describe is 
| enough to make a brilliant writer, yet not 

necessarily a great historian. One must 
| see how far the other qualifications, accu- 
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racy, acuteness, judgment, are also pos- 
sessed. 

His accuracy has been much disputed. 
When the first burst of applause that wel- 
comed the “ Short History ” had subsided, 
several critics began to attack it on the 
score of minor errors. They pointed out 
a number of statements of fact which were 
doubtful, and others which were incorrect, 
and spread in some quarters the impres- 
sion that he was on the whole a careless 
and untrustworthy writer. I do not deny 
that there are in the first editions of the 
“Short History’ some assertions made 
more positively than the evidence war- 
rants, but this often arises from the sum- 
mary method of treatment. A writer who 
compresses the whole history of England 
into eight hundred pages of small octavo, 
making his narrative not a bare narrative 
but a picture full of color and incident, 
but incident which, for brevity’s sake, 
must often be given by allusion, cannot 
be always interrupting the current of the 
story to indicate doubts or quote authori- 
ties for every statement in which there 
may be an element of conjecture; and it 
is probable that in some instances when 
the authorities are examined their result 
will appear different from that which the 
author has given them. On this head the 


“Short History,” if not perfect, is open to 


no grave censure. Of mistakes, strictly 
so called — ze. statements demonstrably 
incorrect and therefore ascribable to haste 
or carelessness —there are enough to 
make aconsiderable show under the hands 
of a hostile critic, yet not more than any 
one who has read a good deal of history 
will be prepared to expect. The book 
falls far short of the accuracy of Bishop 
Thirlwall or Ranke, short even of the 
accuracy of Gibbon or Carlyle; but it is 
not much below the standard of Mr. 
Grote’s care, it is up to that of Macaulay 
or Robertson, and decidedly above Dean 
Milman or David Hume. I take famous 
names, and could easily put a better face 
on the matter by choosing for comparison 
contemporary writers whose literary em- 
inence is higher than their historical. 
And Green’s mistakes, although as I ad- 
mit pretty numerous, were (for they have 
been corrected in later editions) nearly all 
in very small matters. He puts an event 
in one year which happened in the preced- 
ing December; he calls a man John whose 
name was William. 
to the eye of a civil service examiner, but 
they seldom make any difference to the 


doctrines and pictures which the book 
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contains, and which give it its permanent 
value as well as its literary charm. Still 
they are a blemish, and it is pleasant to 
be able to add that his later and more de- 
tailed work, ‘The Making of England,” 
though it contains plenty of debatable 
matter, as in the paucity of authentic data 
any such book must do, has been charged 
with very few misstatements in matters of 
fact. 

In considering his critical gift, it is well 
to distinguish those two elements of acute 
perception and sober judgment which 
were specified a few pages back, for he 
possessed the former in much larger 
measure than the latter. The same activ- 
ity of mind which made him notice every- 
thing while travelling or moving in society, 
played incessantly upon the data of his 
historical works, and supplied him with 
endless theories as to the meaning of a 
statement, the source it came from, the 
way it had been transmitted, the condi- 
tions under which it was made. No one 
could be more keen and penetrating in 
what the Germans call Quellenforschung 
—the collection, and investigation, and 
testing of the sources of history — nor 
could any one be more painstaking. His 
inaccuracies did not arise from an indo- 
lence that left any stone unturned, but 
rather from an occupation with the idea 
which sometimes drew his attention away 
from the details of time and place. The 
ingenuity with which he built up theories 
was as admirable as the literary skill 
with which he stated them. People whom 
that skill fascinated sometimes fancied 
that it was all style. But the style was 
the least part of it. The bright facility 
in theorizing, the power of grouping facts 
under new aspects, the skill in gathering 
and sifting evidence were fully as remark- 
able as those artistic qualities which ex- 
pressed themselves in the paragraphs and 
sentences and phrases. What danger 
there was arose from this facility. His 
mind was so fertile and so imaginative, 
could see so much ina theory and apply 
it so dexterously, that his judgment some- 
times suffered. It was dazzled by the 
brilliance of his invention. I do not 
think he loved his theories specially be- 
cause they were his own, for he often 
modified or abandoned them, and he was 
always ready to give an eager attention to 
any one else’s suggestions. But he had 


These are mistakes | a passion for light, and when a new view 
/seemed to him to explain things previ- 
ously dark, he found it hard to acquiesce 
general reader, for they do not affect the | 


in uncertainty or patiently to suspend his 


judgment. Some of his theories he him- 
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self dropped. Some others he probably 
would have dropped, as the authorities he 
respected have not embraced them. Oth- 
ers have made their way into general 
‘acceptance, and will become still more 
useful as future inquirers work them out. 
But it may safely be said of his theories, 
that whether right or wrong, they were 
always instructive. Every one of them 
is based upon some facts, whose impor- 
tance had not been so fully seen before, 
and suggests a point of view which is 
worth considering. He may sometimes 
appear extravagant—he is never weak, 
or silly, or perverse. And so far from 
being credulous, his natural tendency was 
towards doubt. 

On its imaginative side, his mind was 
constructive: on its logical side, it was 
solvent and sceptical, Imagination is 
doubtless to most men the faculty by 
whose aid construction takes place; but 
itis seldom that a strong imagination is 
coupled with so unsparing a criticism as 
his was of the materials on which the 
constructive faculty has to work. Some- 
times the one power, sometimes the oth- 
er, carried the day with him. But his 
later tendencies were rather towards scep- 
ticism, and towards what one may calla 
severe and ascetic view of history. While 


writing “The Making of England,” and 
the (still unpublished) “ Conquest of En- 
gland,” he used to lament to me the scant- 
iness of the materials, and the barren 
dryness which he feared the books would 


ccasequently show. ‘“ Howam I to make 
anything of these meagre entries of 
marches and battles which make up the 
history of whole centuries? Here are the 
Norsemen and Danes ravaging and occu- 
pying the country; we learn hardly any- 
thing about them from English sources, 
and nothing at all from Danish. How 
can one conceive and describe them? how 
have any comprehension of what England 
was like in the districts they took and 
ruled?” I tried to get him to work in the 
Norse Sagas, and remember in particular 
to have entreated him when he came to 
the battle of Brunanburh to eke out the 
pitifully scanty records of that great fight 
from the account given of it in the famous 
story of the Icelandic hero, Egil, son of 
Skallagrim. But he answered that the 
Saga was unhistorical, a bit of legend 
written down more than a century after 
the event, and that he could not, by using 
it in the text, appear to trust it, or mix up 
authentic history with fable. It was urged 
that he could guard himself in a note from 
being supposed to take it for more than 
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what it was, a most picturesque embel- 
lishment of his tale. But he stood firm. 
Throughout these two last books, he 
steadily refrained from introducing any 
matter, however lively or romantic, which 
could not stand the test of his stringent 
criticism, and used laughingly to tell how 
Dean Stanley had long ago said to him, 
after reading one of his earliest pieces: 
“T see you are in danger of growing pic- 
turesque. Beware of it. I have suffered 
for it.” 

If in these later years he was more 
cautious, and reined in his imagination 
more tightly, the change was certainly due 
to no failing in his ingenuity. Nothing 
in all his work shows higher constructive 
quality than “The Making of England.” 
He had to deal with a time which has left 
us scarcely any authentic records, and to 
piece together his narrative and his pic- 
ture of the country out of these records, 
and the indications, faint and scattered, 
and often capable of several interpreta- 
tions, which are supplied by the remains 
of Roman roads aad villa, the names of 
places, the boundaries of local divisions, 
the casual statements of writers many 
centuries later. The result is nothing 
less than wonderful, and will remain the 
most enduring witness of his historical 
power. For here it is not a question of 
mere literary brilliance. The results are 
due to unwearied patience, exquisite pen- 
etration, sober weighing of evidence, 
joined to that power of realizing things 
in the concrete by which a picture is con- 
jured up out of a mass of phenomena, 
everything falling into its place under 
laws which seem to prove themselves as 
soon as they are stated. 

Of his literary style nothing need be 
said, for every one has felt its charm. 
But it is not without interest to observe 
that so accomplished a master of words 
had little verbal memory. He used to say 
that he could never recollect a phrase in 
its exact form, and readers of his history 
will recall instances in which, speaking 
from memory, he has unconsciously va- 
ried some recorded expression. Nor had 
he any turn for languages. German he 
never knew at all, a fact which makes the 
compass of his historical knowledge ap- 
pear all the more wonderful, and though 
he had spent several winters in Italy, he 
did not speak Italian except for the ele- 
mentary purposes of travelling. The 
same want of mere verbal memory may 
have borne a part in this, but it was not 
unconnected with the vehemence of his 
interest in the substance of things. He 
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was so anxious to get at the kernel that 
he could not stop to examine the nut. In 
this absence of linguistic gifts, as well as 
in the keenness of his observations he 
resembled the late Dean of Westminster, 
who though he had travelled in and 
brought back all that was best worth 
knowing from every country in Europe 
had no facility in any language but his 
own. Another taste, however, whose ab- 
sence used to excite surprise in that ad- 
mirable master of style, I mean the love 
of music, was present in Green, whose 
feeling for that most emotional of the arts 
was deep and fine. 

He was nat one of those whose person- 
ality is unlike their books, for there was 
in both the same fertility, the same vivac- 
ity, the same keenness of sympathy. 
Nevertheless those who knew him used 
to feel that they got from his conversa- 
tion an even higher impression of his in- 
tellectual power than they did from his 
writings, because everything was so swift 
and sospontaneous. Such talk has rarely 
been heard in our generation, so gay, so 
vivid, so various, so full of anecdote and 
illustration, so acute in criticism, so can- 
did in consideration, so graphic in de- 
scription, so abundant in sympathy, so 
flashing in insight, so full of color and 
emotion as well as of knowledge and 
thought. One had to forbid one’s self to 
visit him in the evening, because it was 
impossible to break off before two o’clock 
in the morning. And unlike many illus- 
trious talkers, he was just as willing to 
listen as to speak. Indeed one of the 
chief charms of his company was that it 
made you feel so much better than your 
ordinary self. His appreciation of what- 
ever had any worth in it, his comments 
and replies, so stimulated the interlocu- 
tor’s mind that it moved faster and could 
hit upon apter expressions than at any 
other time. The same gifts which shone 
out in his talk, lucid arrangement of ideas, 
perfect command of words, and a refined 
skill in perceiving the tendencies of those 
whom he addressed, would have made 
him an admirable public speaker. I do 
not remember that he ever did speak, in 
his later years, to any audience larger 
than a committee of twenty. But he was 
a most eloquent preacher. The first time 
I ever saw him was in St. Philip’s, Step- 
ney, some seventeen years ago, and I 
shall never forget the impression made on 
me by the impassioned sentences that 
rang through the church from the fiery 
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What Green did, precious as it is to 
students and delightful to the public, 
seems to those who used to listen to him 
little in comparison with what he would 
have done had longer life and a more ro- 
bust body been granted him. Some of his 
greatest gifts would not have found their 
full scope till he came to treat of a period 
where the materials for history are ample, 
and where he could have allowed himself 
space to deal with them, such a period, 
for instance, as that of his early choice, 
the Angevin kings of England. Yet, even 
basing themselves on what he has done, 
they will not fear to claim for him a place 
among the foremost writers of our time. 
He has certainly left behind him no one 
who combines so many of the best gifts. 
We have historians equally learned, 
equally industrious. We have two or 
three whose accuracy is more scrupulous, 
and their judgment more uniformly sober 
and cautious. But we have no one, and 
we may not for many years to come have 
any one,in whom so much knowledge and 
so wide a range of interests are united to 
such ingenuity, acuteness, originality of 
view, and to such a power of presenting 
results in rich, clear, and pictorial lan- 
guage. A great master of style may be 
a worthless historian, A skilful investi- 
gator and sound reasoner may be unread- 
able; the conjunction of the highest gifts 
for investigation with the highest gifts for 
exposition is a rare conjunction, which 
cannot be prized too highly, for it not only 
advances history, but it creates a taste for 
history, and brings historical methods as 
well as historical facts, within the horizon 
of the ordinary reader. 

Of the services he has rendered to En- 
glish history, the first, and that which was 
most promptly appreciated, was the in- 
tensity with which he realized, and the skill 
with which he brought out the life of the 
people of England, and taught his readers 
that the exploits of kings and the intrigues 
of ministers, and the struggles of parties in 
Parliament, are, after all, secondary mat- 
ters, and important only in so far as they 
affect the welfare or stimulate the thoughts 
and feelings of the great mass of undis- 
tinguished humanity in whose hands the 
future of a nation lies. He changed the 
old-fashioned distribution of our annals 
into certain periods, showing that such 
divisions often obscured the true connec- 
tion of events, and suggesting new and 
better groupings. And, lastly, he has 
laid, in his latest books, a firm and endur- 


little figure in the pulpit with its thin face | ing foundation for our medieval history 


and bright black eyes. 
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tion of England, of the state of the coun- 
try as they found it, and the way they 
conquered and began to organize it, which 
has been already dwelt on as the most 
signal proof of his constructive power. 
Many readers will be disposed to place 
him near Macaulay, for though he was 
less weighty he was far more subtle, and 
not less fascinating. To fewer perhaps 
will it occur to compare him with Gibbon, 
yet I am emboldened by the opinion of 
one of our greatest living historians to 
venture on the comparison. There are 
indeed wide differences between the two 
men. Green’s style has not the majestic 
march of Gibbon: it is quick and eager 
almost to restlessness. Nor is his judg- 
ment so uniformly grave and sound. But 
the characteristic note of his genius was 
also that of Gibbon’s, the combination of 
a perfect mastery of multitudinous details, 
with a large and luminous view of those 
far-reaching forces and relations which 
govern the fortunes of peoples and guide 
the course of empire. This width and 


comprehensiveness, this power of mass- 
ing for the purposes of arguinent the facts 
which his art has just been clothing in its 
most brilliant hues, is the highest of alla 
historian’s gifts, and is the one which 
seems most of all to establish his position 
among the leading historical minds of our 


century. JAMES BRYCE, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
(continued.) 


SomE time after this another incident, 
which had no small bearing upon the story 
of one of these young pairs, occurred at 
Dalrulzian. Rintoul had never concealed 
his opposition, but neither had it ever 
become a subject of personal conflict be- 
tween John Erskine and himself. He had 
gone away after his own explanation, for 
time did not stand still while these events 
were going on, and even a Guardsman 
has periods of duty. Shortly after he re- 
turned to Lindores, some question about 
the boundaries of the estates made it ex- 
pedient that there should be formal com- 
munications between the two houses. 
Rintoul undertook to be the messenger. 
He had been with his regiment for the 
last two months, and he had not inquired 
into local events. He was, therefore, not 
in the least prepared for the sight that 
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encountered him when he knocked at John 
Erskine’s door. It was opened to him by 
Rolls, in all the glory of shining * blacks ” 
and snowy neckcloth, as composed, as 
authoritative, as fully in command ot him- 
self and everything about him, as he had 
ever been. Rintoul, though he was a lord 
and a soldier and a fine fellow, gave a 
jump backwards, which scattered the 
gravel onthe path. ‘Good lord, Rolls!” 
he cried. It was not an agreeable sur- 
prise. He had done his best to forget 
Rolls, and he had succeeded. To have 
so many painful associations thus recalled 
was unpleasant; and the sight of him, so 
suddenly, without warning, an undeniable 
shock. 

‘* Ay, my lord, it’s just Rolls,” said the 
butler, barring, as it were, his entrance. 
Rolls regarded the young man with a 
stern air; and even when Rintoul, recov- 
ering himself, began to express pleasure 
at his return, and great interest in hearing 
how it was, the face of Rolls remained 
unmoved. He changed his mind, how- 
ever, about barring the entrance, and 
slowly showed Rintoul into the vacant 
dining-room, which he entered after him, 
shutting the door. 

“T'll easy tell your lordship how I got 
out,” he said; “but there’s mair pressin 
matter in hand. They tell me, my 4 
that ye will not yield to have my maister, 
John Erskine of Dalrulzian, for Lady 
Edith’s man. I would like to hear if that’s 
true.” 

“It’s a curious sort of question to ask,” 
said Rintoul. “I might ask what’s that 
to you, Rolls?” 

“Ay, so ye might—it would be just 
like you, my lord; but I do not think it 
would be politic in all the circumstances. 
What for are you opposing it? Ye’re to 
marry Miss Nora, and get your ain will 
and pleasure. I wish her much joy, poor 
thing, and strength of mind to bear a’ 
that’s before her. What is your lordship’s 
objection to my maister, if I may make 
so bold as to ask ?” 

“You are not very complimentary,” 
said Rintoul, growing red. 

“No, I’m no’ complimentary, my lord; 
it’s no’ my line. Will you tell me what’s 
set you against this marriage? for that is 
what I would like to ken.” 

Rintoul tried to laugh, though it would 
have pleased him better to knock his 
monitor down. ‘You must see, Rolls, 
that a thing like this is my own concern,” 
he said. 

“It’s my concern as well,” said Rolls. 
“ There’s mair between you and me, my 
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Jord, than I’m wanting to tell; but if I 
was in your lordship’s place, I would not 
rin counter to them that has proved them- 
selves your best friend ——” 

“Rolls! what are you doing here?” 
cried John Erskine with amazement, sud- 
denly opening the door. 

The countenance of Rolls was quite 
impassive. ‘I was giving my Lord Rin- 
toul an account of my marvellous deliver- 
ance out o’ my prison, sir,” he said, “and 
how it was thought I had suffered enough 
in my long wait for the trial. And that 
was true. Much have I suffered, and 
many a thought has gone through my 
head. I’m real ripened in my judgment, 
and awfu’ well acquaint with points o’ 
law. But I hope I may never have any- 
thing more ado with such subjects —if it 
be not upon very urgent occasion,” Rolls 
said. And he withdrew with a solemn 
bow to Rintoul, in his usual methodical 
and important way. 

Rintoul had come to see John Erskine 
upon a matter of business; but they had 
never ceased to be friends—as good 
friends, that is, as they ever had been. 
And the similarity of their situation no 
doubt awakened new sympathies in their 
minds. At least, whatever was the cause, 
this meeting did much to draw them to- 
gether. It was now that Rintoul showed 
to John the real good feeling that was in 
him. “I have not been on your side, I 
confess,” he said. ‘I have thought Edith 
might do better. I don’t hide it from 
you. But you need not fear that I will 
stand in your way. I’m in the same box 
myself. My lord likes my affair just as 
little as he likes yours. But of course if 
she sticks fast to you, as she’ll certainly 
do, what can he make of it? Everything 
must come right in the end.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Tuus between threats and promises, 
and patience and obstinacy, it came grad- 
ually to pass that Lord Lindores had to 
asa He made that winter a very un- 
1appy one to his family — and it was not 
more agreeable to himself; for it was not 
long before he arrived at the conviction 
that he could make nothing by his oppo- 
sition. In Rintoul’s case, this had been 
evident to him from the very first, but he 
had tried for some time to delude himself 
with the idea that Edith would and must 
yield to his will. The successive stages 
of wrath, bewildered surprise, impatient 
certainty, and then of a still more disa- 
greeable conviction that whatever he 
might say or do he would not overcome 
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this girl, went over him one after another, 
irritating and humiliating his arbitrary 
spirit. A father may consent to the fact 
that beyond a certain point he cannot co- 
erce his full-grown son; but to be opposed 
and vanquished bya chit of a girl, is hard 
upon him. To see a soft, small creature, 
whom he could almost blow away, whem 
he could crush in his hand like a butter- 
fly, standing up in all the force of a dis- 
tinct and independent being before him, 
and asserting ber own will and judgment 
against his, —this was almost more than 
he could bear. He came, however, grad- 
ually to a perception of what can and what 
cannot be done in the way of moral com- 
pulsion. It had succeeded with Carry, 
and he had not been able at first to imag- 
ine that it would not succeed equally with 
Edith; but gradually his mind was unde- 
ceived. He had in reality given up the 
contest long before he would confess to 
himself, and still longer before he would 
allow to the world, that it was so. If he 
could do nothing else, he would at least 
keep his household in suspense, and make 
the cup as bitter as possible to them be- 
fore they should be allowed to touch the 
sweet. 

Lord Lindores, with all these vexations 
upon his head, experienced for a moment 
an absolute pause in his individual career 
and prospects. He was assailed with that 
disgust which is one of the curses of age 
and experience. Cui dono ? it is the old- 
est of reflections and the most persist- 
ent. To what good is all the work and 
labor under the sun? What did it matter 
to him to gain an empty distinction, if his 
children were to melt away on all sides of 
him, and merge into the lower classes — 
which was how, in a moment of natural 
exasperation, he represented the matter to 
himself. But afterwards there was a re- 
action, as was equally natural. He re- 
flected that he was only fifty-five, and that 
what a man enjoys himself is more to him 
than anything his grandchildren are likely 
toenjoy. If he was sure of never having 
any grandchildren, it would still be worth 
his while to be Lord Dunearn in the peer- 
age of Great Britain, and take his seatand 
wear his robes in Westminster. Till these 
glories were attained, what was he? —a 
mere Scots lord, good for nothing. A 
man’s children are not the only interests 
he has in life; especially when they are 
married he can shake them off — he can 
re-enter the world without encumbrance. 
And Lord Lindores remembered that life 
and the pleasures of his rank could be en- 
joyed soberly with his wife at a moderate 
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expense if the young people were all off 
his hand. He had been but an uncomfort- 
able husband of late years, and yet he 
loved his wife as she loved him, in fre- 
quent disagreements, in occasional angers 
and impatiences, and much disappoint- 
ment. What would become of the world 
if love did not manage to hold its footing 
through all these? The boys and girls of 
the highflown kind are of opinion that 
love is too feeble to bear the destruction 
of the ideal. But that is all these young 
persons know. Love has the most robust 
vitality in the world —it outlives every- 
thing. Lord Lindores was often irritated 
beyond description by his wife, who would 
not understand his ways, and was contin- 
ually diverging into ridiculous by-paths of 
herown. Andshe was more disappointed 
in him — more hurt and mortified by his 
shortcomings than words can say. But 
yet they loved each other. So much, that 
it gradually began to dawn upon him with 
a sense of solace, that when the House of 
Lords called him, as he hoped, he and she 
together, without any young people to 
trouble them, would yet take their pleas- 
ure together, and enjoy it and their ele- 
vated position, and be able to afford it, 
which was the best of all. She, at fifty, 
was still a handsome woman; and he hada 


presence which many younger men might 


have envied. It is doubtful whether the 
imagination of Lady Lindores would have 
been equally delighted with this dream: 
but it would have pleased her to know that 
he looked forward to it, which is next best. 
Animated by this thought, Lord Lindores 
gathered himself together and returned to 
public business with all his heart and 
soul, He took possession unhesitatingly, 
as has been said, of the Tinto power and 
influence. Torrance had opposed him in 
politics, and thus neutralized the advan- 
tage of a family union against which noth- 
ing in the county could stand. But now, 
with a sigh of satisfaction, Lord Lindores 
drew into his hand the influence of Tinto 
too. 

This went on for some time with little 
warning of the insecurity of tenure by 
which he held his power. Beaufort had 
at last withdrawn from Dalrulzian, though 
it was not absolutely certain that he had | 
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urged by her mother and sister with many 
soft entreaties, Carry would never yield on 
this point. Her countenance seemed to 
blanch when it was suggested, though she 
would give no reason bufa tremulous, oft- 
repeated “ No, no; oh no, no.” When 
she drove out, she would sometimes call 
at the door to fetch them, sometimes to 
convey them home, but they could not 
induce her to cross the familiar thresh- 
old. She was uneasy even in the very 
neighborhood of the house, and breathed 
more freely when it was out of sight. 
This extraordinary objection to her fa- 
ther’s house kept her almost a prisoner 
in her own; for where could a widow of 
but a few mouths go, except to her par- 
ents? No other visiting was possible. 
She was not even, they thought, very 
desirous of Edith’s society, but liked to 
be alone, interesting herself in the alter- 
ations of furniture and new arrangements 
she was making; a great many of the 
faded grandeurs upon which Pat Tor- 
rance prided himself had already been 
put away. For the moment this was 
the only sign of feeling herself her own 
mistress which Lady Car displayed. 
Other revolutions, however, were at 
hand. There came a moment when it 
happened that one of the orders Lord 
Lindores had given was disobeyed, and 
when an explanation was asked, the an- 
swer given was that Lady Car herself had 
given other orders. This irritated her 
father greatly, and he made up his mind 
that the uncertainty in which things were 
could exist no longer — that he must have 
an explanation with his daughter. He 
set out for this purpose with a little impa- 
tient determination to bring Carry to her 
senses. He had been tolerating much 
which it was ridiculous to go on tolerat- 
ing. All the family had humored her, he 
felt, as if she had been an inconsolable 
widow, broken-hearted and incapable of 
any exertion. At this, he could not but 
smile within himself as he thought of it. 
It was a pity, perhaps, for Torrance, poor 
fellow, but it could not be doubted that it 
was a most fortunate accident for Car, 
To be his wife, perhaps, had its disagree- 
| ables, but there could be no more desira- 
ble position than that of his widow; and 


left the neighborhood. The minds of the | to indulge Carry’s whims as they had all 
family were, however, eased by his aban-| been doing, and keep every annoyance 


donment of the ground so far. 
Car lived very quietly, seldom making her | 
appearance out of her own grounds, and | 
never once appearing at Lindores. She | 
would not, indeed, on any argument, re- 
turn to her old home. Though she was | 
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And Lady | out of her way as if she had been heart- 


broken, was too absurd. He decided that 
it would be well to have a clear under- 
standing once for all. She was left by the 
| will in uncontrolled authority, and it was 


| full time to show her that this did not, of 
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course, interfere with the authority of her 
father, who was her natural guide and 
protector. ‘Your husband, of course, 
took this into consideration,” he intended 
to say. But it cannot be denied that he 
had to brace himself up for the interview 
with a clear sense that it might be a pain- 
ful one; and that, as he went along, Lord 
Lindores did what was a great tribute to 
the altered position of Carry — arranged 
the subjects of their interview in his mind, 
and settled with himself what he was to 
Say. 

A great deal can happen in a neighbor- 
hood, even when it is full of gossiping 
society, without reaching the ears of the 
persons most intimately concerned, and 
Lord Lindores had been kept in igno- 
rance of much which had alarmed and 
disquieted his wife. She was aware, but 
he was not, that Beaufort still lingered in 
the vicinity, not living indeed in one 
place, but making frequent expeditions 
from Edinburgh, or from the further 
north, sometimes to the little hotel at 
Dunearn, sometimes to other little towns 
in the neighborhood, from which he could 
come for the day, or even for a few hours, 
to see Carry in her solitude. Lady Lin- 
dores had discovered this with all the 
pain of anxiety and wounded disapproval, 
— wounded that Carry could think it right 
to do what seemed to herself so little 
suited to the dignity and delicacy of her 
position: and though scarcely a word had 
been said between them on the subject, 
it had brought pain and embarrassment 
into their intercourse ; for Carry was irri- 
tated and wounded beyond measure by 
the consciousness of her mother’s disap- 
proval. She, of whom Torrance bad de- 
clared in his brutal way that she was too 
proud to go wrong, was incapable indeed 
even of conceiving the possibility that 
“going wrong” should be in any one’s 
thought of her. In her own mind, the 
fervor with which she had turned back to 
the love of her life, the eagerness with 
which, at the very earliest moment, she 
had sought his pardon, were the only 
compensations she could give him for the 
falsehood into which she had been forced 
and the sufferings that had been inflicted 
upon him. How could she pretend to 
build a wall of false delicacy around her- 
self and keep him at a distance, while her 
heart was solely bent upon making up to 
him for what he had suffered, and con- 
scious of no sentiment but an overwhelm- 
ing desire for his presence and society ? 
That she should be obliged to enjoy this 
society almost by stealth, and that her 
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mother, even her mother, should object 
and remonstrate, gave Carry the keen and 
sharp offence with which a delicate mind 
always resents a false interpretation of its 
honest meaning. It seemed to her that 
her first duty now was to be true —al- 
ways true. She had been false with hor- 
rible consequences: to conceal now the 
eager bound of her heart towards her 
true lover would be a lie —especially to 
him who had suffered, as she also had 
suffered, from the lies of her life. But 
Lord Lindores, when he made up his 
mind that Carry must be brought to her 
senses, was in no way aware how difficult 
the position was, and how far those senses 
had gone astray. 

He had taken a considerable round to 
think over the subject, so that it was get- 
ting towards evening when he rode up 
the,long avenue to Tinto,—so late that 
the workmen whom Carry employed in the 
changes she was making were leaving 
their work, when Lord Lindores went 
into the house and made his way towards 
Carry’s sitting-room. He sent away the 
butler, who, with an air of alarm and sur- 
prise, started out of the partial twilight 
to conduct him to his daughter. It was, 
he felt, something of a reproach to him 
that the man looked so much startled, as 
if his mistress’s father could be an unwel- 
come visitor. The room was not lighted, 
save by the glow of a large fire, when 
Lord Lindores opened the door, after a 
knock to which no answer was returned. 
There was a sound of several voices, and 
he was surprised to see the tall figure of 
a man standing against the firelight. Who 
was the man who was visiting Carry? It 
was not Rintoul, nor any one else he 
knewinthe neighborhood. Nobody about 
was so tall, so slight, though there was 
something in the outline of the figure that 
was familiar to him. But there was an 
agitated conversation going on, which 
made the speakers scarcely distinguish- 
able in the twilight, unconscious of the 
knock of the new-comer or his entrance. 
To his surprise it was his wife’s voice 
which he heard first, saying tremulously : 
“Mr. Beaufort, I can do nothing but re- 
turn to what I said before. Qui s’excuse, 
Saccuse. You may have the very best of 
reasons, but it is an injury to Carry that 
you should stay here.” 

“ An injury tome! How can it be an 
injury to me? It is my only consolation, 
it is the only help I have. I have told 
you from the first, mamma. Edward has 
been wronged, only not so cruelly wronged 
as 1 was myself; oh, nobody could be 
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that! And now that we can make it up 
to each other — and learn to forget it, — 
you would chase him away a second time 
— for what? because of what people — 
the world—those who know nothing 
about us — may say!” 

Carry was standing by the mantelpiece, 
her tall figure in its black clinging dress 
scarcely distinguishable at first, but the 
animation with which she spoke, and the 
natural eloquence of her gestures, brought 
jit out against the white marble. Then 
there came Beaufort’s deeper voice: “ You 
know, Lady Lindores, I am ready to do 
whatever is best for her. If I can com- 
fort her after all that has happened to 
her, how can I go away? I wish to do 
only what is best for her.” 

“I beg to remark,” said Lord Lindores, 
coming forward, “that I knocked before 
coming in. This, I suppose, is why your 
servant looked alarmed when he admitted 
me. 
here?” 

Carry drew back at the sound of his 
voice as if she had received a blow. She 
clung to the edge of the tall white man- 
telpiece, shrinking, her figure drawn to- 
gether, an impersonation of terror and 
trouble. Beaufort started too, but slight- 
ly, and stood instinctively out of the way 
to make room for the new-comer. Lord 
Lindores went straight forward to the fire 
and took up his position with his back to 
it, with a certain straightforward ease and 
authority, like a man in his own house, 
who has no doubt of his right to do his 
pleasure there. But as a matter of fact, 
he was by no means so certain as he 
looked. 

“We did not hear you,” said Carry, 
with a breathless gasp in her voice. 
“ We were talking — over points on which 
my mother does not agree with me.” 

“I can easily imagine that,” he re- 
plied. 

And then there was a dreadful pause. 
Lady Lindores, on the other side of the 
fire, did not move or speak. It was the 
crisis of Carry’s fate, and except in de- 
fence or help of her child, the mother 
vowed to herself that she would take no 
part. It was hard, but it was best for 
Carry. Whatever was going to happen 
to her, she must decide for herself now. 

“1 asked,” said Lord Lindores, in that 
calm, clear, collected voice, which was so 


strange a contrast to the agitation of the | 


others, “ whether this gentleman is living 
here? If so, it is very inappropriate and 
unsuitable. Your mother would prefer, | 
am sure, if Mr. Beaufort is here about 


Is this gentleman, may I ask, living 
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any business, to offer him a bed at Lin- 
dores.” 

There was a universal holding of the 
breath at this extraordinary proposition. 
Had he burst into all the violenee of pas- 
sion, they wou'd have been prepared, but 
not for this politeness and ealm. 

“Tam not living here, Lord Lindores,” 
said Beaufort, with some confusion, “I 
am on my way from the north. I could 
not resist the temptation of staying for an 
hour or two on my way to inquire js 

“That was very kind,” he said; “and 
kindness which interferes with personal 
comfort is very rare. If you are going to 
Edinburgh, you must remember you have 
two ferries to cross.” 

“ Probably,” Beaufort cried, faltering a 
little, “I shall stay all night in Dunearn. 
Lady Caroline — had some commissions 
for me.” 

“You had much better come to Lin- 
dores. Commissions, Carry! I suppose 
Mr. Beaufort is acting as a sort of agent 
for you in your new arrangements. Is it 
bric-a-brac? You young men are all 
learned in that.” 

Nobody made any reply, but the very 
air seemed to tingle with the extraordinary 
tumult of feeling. To accept Beaufort as 
an ordinary caller, and to invite him to 
Lindores, was a master-stroke. But the 
two people between whom he stood were 
so surcharged with passionate feeling, 
that any touch must produce an explosion 
of one sort or another. This touch was 
given inadvertently by Lady Lindores, 
who —terribly bewildered by the course 
that things were taking, but feeling that if 
Beaufort could be induced to go to Lin- 
dores, it would cut the thread better than 
any other expedient —rose softly out of 
the twilight, and coming forward to him, 
laid her hand upon his arm: “ Yes, yes, 
that is much the best. Come to Lin- 
dores,” she said. 

At which Carry lost the control of her- 
self which people in their ordinary senses 
have. Between panic and passion she 
was beside herself. Fear has a wild 
temerity which goes far beyond courage ; 
her tall, straight figure seemed to fling 
suddenly out of the shade, and launch 
itself upon this milder group. She put 
Lady Lindores away with a vehement 
gesture. “ Mother,” she cried, “do not 
you meddle. Edward! do not go, do not 
go;itisatrap,itisasnare. If you goit 
will all be over, all over!’’? Her voice rose 
almost toa scream. She had reached the 
point at which reason has no longer any 
hold, and all the reticence and modesty of 
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nature yields to the wild excitement of 
terror. She was trembling all over, yet 
capable of any supreme effort of despera- 
tion, — ready to defend to the last, against 
the same powers that had crushed her be- 
fore, her Jast hope. 

“ Carry,” said Lord Lindores, —he kept 
up, at incalculable cost to himself, his 
tone of conciliation, — “I do not under- 
stand what you fear. Is it I that am to 
lay traps or snares? I forgive you, my 
poor child; but this is a strange way to 
talk to Mr. Beaufort,—he cannot stay 
here ——” 

“T have no intention of staying here, 
Lord Lindores,” said Beaufort hastily. 
“You may be sure I will not expose her 
to any comment.” 

“T am very sure, nevertheless, that you 
are doing so,” said Lord Lindores. 

The contrast of this brief dialogue with 
Carry’s impassioned tones was extraordi- 
nary. She felt it through the haze of ex- 
citement that surrounded her, though her 
intelligence of all outside matters was 
blurred by the wild strain of her own feel- 
ings, which would have utterance. ‘“ Fa- 
ther,” she said hoarsely, putting her hand 
on his arm, “go away from us —do not 
interfere. You know what you made of 
me when I was in your hands. Oh, let 
us alone now! Iamnota girl—Iama 
woman. Iam the same as you, knowing 
good and evil. Oh,” she said suddenly, 
‘*if you want to keep any respect for me, 
go away, go away, for I don’t know what 
I am saying. My head is turning round. 
Mother, — Edward; don’t you see that I 
am losing wi | reason? Qh, don’t let him 
interfere — let him go away.” 

Lady Lindores caught her daughter in 
her arms, in a trembling effort to control 
and calm her. “Carry, my dearest! you 
will be sorry afterwards re 

“Oh, yes, I shall be sorry,” cried poor 
Lady Car, drawing herself out of her 
mother’s hold, — “sorry to have been un- 
kind, sorry to have betrayed myself; but 
I must, I must, I cannot hold my peace. 
Oh, father, let me alone! What good will 
that do you to make me wretched? What 
good has it done you? Nothing, nothing! 
I might have been poor and happy, instead 
of all I have come through; and what dif- 
ference would it have made to you? You 
have killed me once; but oh, think how 
cruel, how tyrannous, if you tried to kill 
me again! And you see nobody speaks 
for me; I am alone to defend myself. 
Father, you shall not interfere again.” 

She had resumed her hold on his arm, 
grasping it half to support herself, half to 
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enforce what she was saying. He now 
put his hand upon hers and detached it 
gently, still keeping down his anger, re- 
taining his tone of calm. “ My poor child, 
you are overdone; let your mother take 
care of you,” he said compassionately. 
“ Mr. Beaufort, we are both out of place 
here at this moment. Lady Caroline has 
had a great deal to try her; we had better 
leave her with her mother.” Nobody 
could be more reasonable, more temper- 
ate. His compassionate voice and gentle 
action, and the way in which he seemed 
about to sweep away with him the some- 
what irresolute figure of the man who had 
no right to be there, filled Carry with a 
wild pang. It seemed to her that, not- 
withstanding all her protest and passion, 
he was about to be victorious once more, 
and to rob her of all life and hope again. 
She stretched out her arms wildly, with a 
cry of anguish: “ Edward, are you going 
to forsake me too?” 

Edward Beaufort was very pertinacious 
in his love, very faithful, poetically tender 
and true, but he was not strong in an 
emergency, and the calmness and friend- 
liness of Lord Lindores’s address deceived 
him. He cried, “ Never!” with the warm- 
est devotion: but then he changed his 
tone a little: “Lord Lindores is perhaps 
right—for the moment. I must not — 
bring ill-natured remark ——” 

Lady Car burst into a little wild laugh. 
“You have no courage — you either,” she 
said, “even you. It is only I, a poor 
coward, that am not afraid. It is not nat- 
ural to me, everybody knows; but when 
a soul is in despair Then just see 
how bold I am,” she cried suddenly, “ fa- 
ther and mother! If there is any hold- 
ing back, it is his, not mine. I have been 
ready — ready from the first, as I am now. 
I care nothing about remark, or what any- 
body says. I will hear no reason; I will 
have no interference. Do you hear me, 
all? Do you hear what I say?” 

“T hear—what I am very sorry to 
hear, Carry,—what you cannot mean. 
Mr. Beaufort is too much a gentleman to 
take advantage of this wild talk, which is 
mere excitement and overstrained feel- 
ing.” 

‘She laughed again, that Jaugh which is 
no laugh, but an expression of all that is 
inarticulate in the highest excitement. 
“T am ready —to fulfil our old engage- 
ment, our old, old, broken engagement, 
that we made before God and heaven. I 
have been like Dante,” she said; “I have 
lost my way, and made that dreadful 
; round before I could find it, through hell 
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and purgatory; yes, that is it—through 
hell And now, whenever Edward 
pleases. Itis not I that am holding back. 
Yes, go, go!” she said; “oh, though I 
love you, you are not like me, you have 
not suffered like me! go—but don’t go 
with my father. He will find some way 
of putting everything wrong again.” 

The two gentlemen walked solemnly, 
one behind the other, to the door: on the 
threshold Lord Lindores paused. “1 
don’t suppose you will suspect me of any 
designs upon your life,” he said, with a 
bitter smile, “if I repeat that you will be 
welcome at Lindores.” 

“T had made all my arrangements,” 
said Beaufort, with some confusion, “to 
stay at Dunearn.” 

Lord Lindores paused for a moment 
before mounting his horse. “All that 
she has been saying is folly,” he said; 
“you may be certain that it will not be 
permitted 2 

“Who is to stop it? I don’t think, if 
we are agreed, any one has the power.” 

“Tt will not be permitted. It would be 
disgraceful to you. It would be a step 
that no gentleman could take. A foolish 
young woman, hysterical with excitement 
and exhaustion and grief ‘ 

“Lord Lindores, you forget what that 
younz woman has been to me — ever since 
I have known her. I have never wa- 


“Then you have committed a sin,” the 
earl said. He stood there discomfited, in 
the darkness of the night, scarcely remem- 
bering the servants, who were within 
hearing, — not knowing what further step 


to take. He raised his foot to put it in 
the stirrup, then turned back again. “If 
you will not come with me— where we 
could talk this out at our leisure —at 
least you will go away from here,” he said. 
Beaufort did not reply in words, but has- 
tened away, disappearing in the gloom of 
the avenue. Lord Lindores mounted his 
horse, and followed slowly, in a tumult of 
thought. He had not been prepared for 
it,— be was unable now to realize the 
power of wild and impassioned resistance 
which was in Carry. He was giddy with 
astonishment, as if his horse or his dog 
had turned round upon him and defied 
him. But he tried to shake off the im- 
pression as he got further from Tinto. It 
was impossible; it was a mere bravado. 
She would no more hold to it than 

And since there was delicacy, decorum, 
propriety —every reason that could be 
thought of, on the other side —no, no! 
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|for she could no more hold to it—— 
Even her mother, who had been so diffi- 
cult to manage before, her mother would 
fully support him now. He tried to con- 
sole himself with these thoughts; but 
yet Lord Lindores rode home a broken 
man. 

Lady Lindores sat and cried by the fire, 
while Carry swept about the room in her 
passion, crossing and recrossing the fire- 
light. The servants at Tinto were more 
judicious than those at Lindores. They 
were accustomed to scenes in the draw- 
ing-room, and to know that it was indis- 
creet to carry lights thither until they 
were called for. In the late Tinto’s time 
the lamps, when they were carried in ab- 
ruptly, had lit up many an episode of 
trouble, —the fierce redness of the mas- 
ter’s countenance, the redness so different 
of his wife’s eyes. So that no one in- 
terrupted the lingering hour of twilight. 
Lady Lindores sat like any of the poor 
women in the cottages, unable to stand 
against the passion of her child. How 
familiar is the scene, —the mother crying 
by the fireside, descended from her dig- 
nity and power to sway (if she ever pos- 
sessed any), to sheer helplessness and 
pathetic spectatorship, unable, with all 
the experience and gathered wisdom of 
her years, to suggest anything or do any- 
thing for the headstrong life and passion 
of the other woman, who could learn only 
by experience, as her mother did before 
her. Carry paced up and down the room 
from end to end; even the shadowy lines 
of her figure, even her step, revealed the 
commotion of her soul: when she came 
full into the firelight she stood still fora 
moment, her hands clasped, her head 
thrown back, confronting the dim image 
of herself in the great mirror against a 
ruddy background of gloom. And Carry 
in her passion was not without enlighten- 
ment too. 

“No,” she said passionately, “no, no. 
Do you know why I am so determined? 
It is because I am frightened to death. 
Oh, don’t take an advantage of what I am 
saying to you. How do 1 know what my 
father might do this time? No, no. I 
must keep out of his hands. I will rather 
die.” 

“ Carry, I will not interfere. What can 
I do between you? [But these are not all 
conventionalities, as you think — there is 
more in them.” 

“ There is this in them,” she said, with 
a strange, pathetic smile, “that Edward 
thinks so too. He is not ready like me 





He would forgive poor Carry’s passion, | to throw away everything. He might be 
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persuaded, perhaps, if my father put forth 
all his powers, to abandon me, to think it 
was for my interest ~ 

“Carry, I do not wish to support you 
in your wild projects: but I think you are 
doing Edward injustice.” 

“Thank you, mother dear; your voice 
is so sweet,” she <aid, with a sudden soft- 
ening, “why should you ery? It isalla 
black sea round about me on every side. 
I have only one thing to cling to, only one 
thing, and how can I tell? perhaps that 
may fail me too. But you have noth- 
ing to cry for. Your way is all clear and 
straight before you till it ends in heaven. 
Let them talk as they like, there must be 
heaven for you. You will sit there and 
wait and watch tosee all the broken boats 
come home, — some bottom upwards, and 
every one drowned; some lashed to one 
miserable bit of a mast —like me.” 

“Carry,” said Lady Lindores, “if that 
is the case, —if you do not feel sure — 
why, in spite of everything, father and 
mother, and modesty and reverence, and 
all that is most necessary to life, your own 
good name, and perhaps the future wel- 
fare of your children — why will you cling 
to Edward Beaufort? You wronged him 
perhaps, but he did nothing to stop it. 
There were things he might have done — 


he ought to have been ready to claim you 
before — to oppose your 

Carry threw herself at her mother’s 
feet, and laid her trembling hand upon 


her lips. “Not a word, not a word,” she 
cried. “Do you think he would wrong 
my children? Oh no, no! that is impos- 
sible. His fault, it is to be too good. 
And if he did nothing, what could he do? 
He has never had the ground to stand on, 
nor opportunity, nor time. Thank God! 
they will be his now; he will prove what 
is in him now.” 

Which was it that in her heart she be- 
lieved? But Lady Lindores could not 
tell. Carry, when she calmed down, sat 
at her mother’s feet in the firelight, and 
clasped her close, and poured out her 
heart, no longer in fiery opposition and 
passion, but with a sudden change and 
softening, in all the pathos of trouble past 
and hope returned. They cried together, 
and talked and kissed each other, once 
more mother and child, admitting no other 
thought. This sudden change went to 
the heart of Lady Lindores. Her daugh- 
ter’s head upon her bosom, her arm hold- 
ing her close, what could she do but kiss 
her and console her, and forget everything 
in sympathy? But as she drove home in 
the dark other fears came in. Only one 
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thing to cling to— and perhaps that might 
fail her — “one miserable bit of a mast.” 
What did she mean? What did Carry 
believe? that her old love would renew 
for her all the happiness of life, as she 
had been saying, whispering with her 
cheek close to her mother’s — that the 
one dream of humanity, the romance 
which is never worn out and never de- 
parts, was now to be fulfilled for her? — 
or that, even into this dream, the canker 
had entered, the sense that happiness was 
not and never could be? 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


WHEN a pair of lovers are finally de- 
livered from all those terrible obstacles 
that fret the current of true love, and are 
at last married and settled, what more is 
there to be said about them? One phase 
of life is happily terminated, — the chap- 
ter which human instinct has chosen as 
the subject of romance, the one in which 
all classes are interested, — those to whom 
it is still in the future, with all the happy 
interest of happiness to come, — those to 
whom it is in the past, with perhaps a 
sigh, perhaps a smile of compassion, a 
softening recollection, even when their 
hopes have not been fulfilled, of what was 
and what might have been. The happi- 
nesses and the miseries of that early 
struggle, how they dwindle in importance 
as we get older, — how little we think 
now of the crisis which seemed final then 
—things for which heaven and earth 
stood still! yet there will never come a 
time in which human interest will fall 
away from the perennial story, continually 
going on, ever changing, yet ever the 
same. 

Before proceeding to the knotting up of 
other threads, we must first recount here 
what happened to Lord Millefleurs. He 
did not take any immediate steps in re- 
spect to Miss Sallie Field. They corre- 
sponded largely and fully at all times, and 
he told her of the little incident respect- 
ing Edith Lindores, in full confidence of 
her sympathy and approval. Perhaps he 
gave the episode a turn of a slightly mod- 
ified kind, representing that his proposal 
was rather a matter of politeness than of 
passion, and that it was a relief to both 
parties when it was discovered that Edith, 
as well as himself, considered fraternal 
much better than matrimonial relations. 
Miss Sallie’s reply to this was very un- 
compromising. She said: “I think you 
have behaved like a couple of fools. You 
ought to have married. You can tell her 


ifrom me that she would have found you 
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very nice, though your height may leave 
something to be desired. I don’t myself 
care for girls, — they are generally stupid ; 
but it would have been exceedingly suit- 
able, and pleased your parents —a duty 
which I wish I saw you more concerned 
about.” Lord Millefleurs, in his reply, 
acknowledged the weight and sense “as 
always” of his correspondent’s opinion. 
“JT told dear Edith at once what you said ; 
but it did not perhaps make so much im- 
pression on her as it would otherwise 
have done, since she has got engaged to 
John Erskine, a country gentleman in the 
neighborhood, which does not please her 
parents half so well as a certain other 
union would have done. Pleasing one’s 
parents after all, though it is a duty, is 
not paramount to all other considerations. 
Besides, I have never thought it was a 
commandment to which great attention 
was paid chez nous.” Miss Field’s reply 
was still more succinct and decided: “I 
don’t know what you mean by chez nous. 
I hate French phrases when simple Amer- 
ican will do as well. If you think we 
don’t love our fathers and mothers, it just 
shows how far popular fallacy can go, and 
how easily you bigoted Englishmen are 
taken in. Who was it that first opened 
your eyes to the necessity of considering 
Peace was es- 


your mother’s feelings?” 
tablished after this, but on the whole Lord 
Millefleurs decided to await the progress 
of circumstances, and not startle and hor- 
rify those parents whom Miss Sallie was 


so urgent he should please. Some time 
after she informed him that she was com- 
ing to Europe in charge of a beautiful 
young niece, who would have a large for- 
tune. “Money makes a great deal of 
difference in the way in which dukes and 
duchesses consider matters,” she wrote 
enigmatically, “and so far as I can make 
out from your papers and novels (if there 
is any faith to be put in them), American 
girls are the fashion.” Lord Millefleurs 
informed his mother of this approaching 
arrival, and with some difficulty procured 
from her an invitation to Ess Castle for 
his Transatlantic friends. ‘I wish there 
was not that girl though,” her Grace said ; 
but Lady Reseda, for her part, was de- 
lighted. “She will goto Paris first and 
bring the very newest fashions,” that 
young lady cried. The ducal mansion 
, Was a little excited by the anticipation. 
They looked for a lovely creature dressed 
- to just a little more than perfection, who 
would come to breakfast in a diamond 
necklace, and anuse them more than any- 
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And they were not disappointed 
Miss Nellie F. Field was a 


” 


of man. 
in this hope. 
charming little creature, and her “ things 
were divine. Lady Reseda thought her 
very like Daisy Miller; and the duchess 
allowed, with a sigh, that American girls 
were the fashion, and that if Millefleurs 
would have something out of the way — 
But in the mean while Millefleurs left 
this lovely little impersonation of free- 
dom to his mother and sister, and walked 
about with her aunt. Miss Sallie was 
about eight or nine and thirty, an age at 
which women have not ceased to be pleas- 
ant — when they choose —to the eye as 
wellas to the heart. But the uncompro- 
mising character of her advice was notb- 
ing to that of her toilette and appearance. 
She wore short skirts in which she could 
move about freely when everybody else 
had them long. She wore a bonnet when 
everybody else hada hat. Her hair was 
thin, but she was scrupulous never to add 
a tress, or even a cushion. She was not 
exactly plain, for her features were good, 
and her eyes full of intelligence; but as 
for complexion, she had none, and no fig- 
ure to speak of. She assumed the en- 
tire spiritual charge of Millefleurs from 
the moment they met, and he was never 
absent from her side a moment longer 
than he could help. It amused the family 
beyond measure, at first almost more than 
Nellie. But by-and-by the smile. began 
to be forced, and confusion to take the 
part of hilarity. It was Miss Sallie Field 
herself at last who took the bull by the 
horns, if that is not too profane a simile. 
She took the duke apart one fine evening, 
when the whole party had strolled out 
upon the lawn after dinner. ‘ Your son,” 
she said, “is tormenting me to marry 
him,” and she fixed upon the duke her 
intelligent eyes. His Grace was con- 
founded, as may be supposed. He stood 
aghast at this middle-aged woman with 
her Transatlantic accent and air. Hedid 
not want to be uncivil. “ You!” he said, 
in consternation, then blushed for his bad 
manners, and added suavely, “I beg you 
a thousand pardons — you mean — your 
niece.’ That of itself would be bad 
enough. ‘“ No,’’said Miss Sallie, with an 
air of regret, “it does not concern Nellie. 
I have told him that would be more 
reasonable. Nellieis very pretty, and has 
a quantity of money; but he doesn’t seem 
to see it. Perhaps you don’t know that 
this was what he wanted when I| sent him 
home tohis mother? I thought he would 
have got over it when he came home. I 


body had amu:ed them in the memory | consider him quite unsuitable for me, but 
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I am a little uneasy about the moral con- 
sequences. I am thirty-eight, and I have 
a moderate competency, nota fortune, like 
Nellie. 1 thought it better to talk it over 
with you before it went any further,” Miss 
Sallie said. 

And when he took this middle-aged and 
plain-spoken bride to Dalrulzian to visit 
the young people there, Millefleurs did 
not attempt to conceal his consciousness 
of the objections which his friends would 
no doubt make. “I told you it was quite 
unsuitable,” he said, turning up his little 
eyes and clasping his plump hands. 
“ We were both perfectly aware of that; 
but it is ch7c, don’t you know, if you will 
allow me to use a vulgar word.” Edith 
clasped the arm of John when the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Millefleurs had re- 
tired, and these two young people in- 
dulged in subdued bursts of laughter. 
They stepped out upon the terrace walk 
to laugh, that they might not be heard, 
feeling the delightful contrast of their own 
well-assorted youth and illimitable happi- 
ness. The most delightful vanity min- 
gled with their mirth, that vanity in each 
other which feels like a virtue. It was 
summer, and the air was soft, the moon 
shining full over the far sweep of the un- 
dulating country, blending with a silvery 


remnant of daylight which lingered far into 


the night. The hills in the far distance 
shone against the lightness of the horizon, 
and the crest of fir-trees on Dalrulzian 
hill stood out against the sky, every twig 
distinct. It was sucha nightas the lovers 
babbled of on that bank on which the 
moonbeams lay at Belmont, but more 
spiritual than any Italian night because of 
that soft heavenly lingering of the day 
which belongs to the north. This young 
pair had not been married very long, and 
had not ceased to think their happiness 
the chief and most reasonable subject of 
interest to all around them. They were 
still comparing themselves with every- 
thing in earth and almost in heaven, to 
the advantage of their own blessedness. 
They were amused beyond description by 
the noble couple who had come to visit 
them. ‘Confess now, that you feel a 
pang of regret,” John said—and they 
stood closer and closer together, and 
laughed under their breath as at the most 
delightful joke in the world. Up-stairs 
the marchioness shut the window, re- 
marking that the air was very cold. 
-“ What a fool that little thing was not to 
have you!” she said; “ you would have 
done very well together.” “ Dear Edith!” 
said Millefleurs, folding his hands, “it is 
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very pr’ **y, don’t you know, to see her so 
happy.” 

The observations made down-stairs, 
upon the actors in this little drama, were 
very free, as was natural. Rolls himself, 
who had held a more important 7é/e than 
any one knew, was perhaps apt to exag- 
gerate the greatness of his own part, but 
with an amiable and benevolent effect. 
His master, indeed, he looked upon with 
benevolent indulgence, as knowing no 
more than a child of the chief incident. 
If Rolls had not been already bound Yo 
the house of Dalrulzian by lifelong fidel- 
ity, and by that identification of himself 
and all his interests, his pride and self-re- 
gard, with his “family,” which is some- 
thing even more tenacious and real than 
faithfulness, he would have been made so 
by the fact that John, without in the slight- 
est degree realizing that Rolls was suffer- 
ing for him, had given orders to Mr. 
Monypenny to secure the most expensive 
assistance for his trial. The pride, con- 
tempt, satire, and keen suppressed emo- 
tion with which this act filled the old ser- 
vant’s bosom, were beyond description. 
“Tt was just downright extravagance,” 
he said to Bauby; “ they’re a’ fuils, thae 
Erskines, frae father to son. Laying out 
all that siller upon me; and no’ a glimmer 
o’ insight a’ the time. An’ he had had 
the sense to see, it would have been natu- 
ral; but how could he divine my meaning 
when there was no conscience in himsel’ ? 
and giving out his money all the same as 
if notes were things ye could gather on 
the roadside?” ‘“ He mightna understand 
ye, Tammas, but he ken’t your meaning 
was good,” said Bauby. Their position 
was changed by all the changes that had 
happened, to the increase of their gran- 
deur if not of their happiness. Rolls had 
now a tall and respectful youth under his 
orders, and Bauby was relieved, in so far 
as she would allow herself to be relieved, 
of the duties of the kitchen. It was grat- 
ifying to their pride, but there is little 
doubt that they sighed occasionally for 
the freedom of the time when Rolls was 
alone in his glory, dictator of the feminine 
household, and Bauby’s highest effort of 
toilette was to tie a clean apron round her 
ample waist. She had to wear a silk 
gown now, and endeavor to be happy in 
it. Rolls’s importance, however, was now 
publicly acknowledged both out of doors 
and in. He was looked upon with a kind 
of admiring awe by the population gen- 
erally, as a man who had been, as it were, 
like Dante, in hell, and came out unsinged 
— or in prison, which was nearly as bad, 
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issuing forth in asort of haloof innocence 
and suffering. It might have been possi- 
ble that John Erskine or any of the gen- 
tlemen of the country-side had quarrelled 
with Tinto and meant mischief; but Rolls 
could not have meant anything. The 
very moment that the eyes of the rural 
world were directed to him, it was estab- 
lished that accident only could be the 
cause of death, and everybody felt it nec- 
essary to testify their sympathy to the 
unwilling instrument of such an event. 
The greatest people in the county would 
stop to speak to him when occasion of- 
fered, to show him that they thought no 
worse of him. Even Lord Lindores would 
do this; but there was one exception. 
Rintoul was the one man who had never 
offered any sympathy. He turned his 
head the other way when Rolls approached 
him, — would not look at him when they 
were, perforce, brought into contact. 
While Rolls, for his part, regarded Lord 
Rintoul with a cool and cynical air of ob- 
servation that was infinitely galling to the 
object of it. ‘ Yon lord!” he said, when 
he spoke of him, contemptuous, with a 
scoff always in his tone. And Rolls had 
grown to be a great authority in legal 
matters, the only person in the neighbor- 
hood, as was supposed, that knew the 
But his 


mysteries of judicial procedure. 
elevation, as we have said, was modified 


by domestic drawbacks. Instead of giv- 
ing forth his sentiments in native freedom 
as he went and came with the dishes, 
direct from one table to another, it was 
necessary to wait until the other servants 
of the household were disposed of before 
the butler and the housekeeper could ex- 
press confidentially their feelings to each 
other. And Bauby, seated in her silk 
gown, doing the honors to the marquis’s 
man, of whom she stood in great awe, 
and the marchioness’s woman, whom she 
thought a “cutty,” was not half so happy 
as Bauby, glowing ard proud in the praises 
of a successful dinner, with her clean 
white apron folded over her arms. 

“This is the lord that my leddy would 
have been married upon, had all gone as 
was intended,” Rolls said. “He’s my 
lord marquis at present, and will be my 
lord duke in time.” 

“Such a bit creature for a’ thae grand 
titles,” said Bauby, yawning freely over 
the stocking which she was supposed to 
be knitting. “Eh, Tammas, my man, do 
ye hear that clatter? We’ll no’ have an 
ashet left in the house.” 

“It’s a peety she didna take him —it 
would have pleased a’ pairties,” said Rolls. 
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“T had other views mysel’, as is well 
known, for our maister here, poor lad. 
Woman, cannot ye bide still when a per- 
son is speaking to ye? The ashets are 
no’ your concern.” 

“Eh, and wha’s concern should they 
be?” cried Bauby; “ would I let the fam- 
ily suffer and me sit still? My lady’s just 
a sweet young thing, and I’m more fond 
of her every day. She may not just be 
very clever about ordering the dinner, but 
what does that maitter as lang as I’m to 
the fore? And:she’s an awfu’ comfort to 
my mind in respect to Mr. John. It takes 
off the responsibility. Me that was al- 
ways thinking what would I say to his 
mammaw!” 

“1 have nothing to say against my lady,” 
said Rolls, “but just that I had ither 
views. It’s a credit to the house that she 
should have refused a grand match for 
our sake. But it will be a fine ploy for 
an observer like me that kens human na- 
ture to see them a’ about my table at their 
dinner the morn. There will be the earl 
himsel’, just girning with spite and polite- 
ness —and her that would have"been my 
ain choice, maybe beginning to see, poor 
thing, the mistake she’s made. Poor 
thing! Marriages, in my opinion, is what 
most shakes your faith in Providence. 
It’s just the devil that’s at the bottom o’ 
them, so far as I can see.” 

*“ Hoot, Tammas — it’s true love that’s 
at the bottom o’ them,” Bauby said. 

“Love!” Rolls cried with contempt: 
and then he added with a grin of malice — 
“I’m awfu’ entertained to see you lord at 
our table-end. He will not look the side 
I’mon. It’s like poison to him to hear 
my voice. And I take great pains to 
serve him mysel’,” he said with a chuckle. 
“I’m just extraordinar attentive to him. 
There’s no person that | take half as 
much charge of. 1’m thinking his dinner 
will choke him some day, for he canna 
bide the sight o’ me.” 

“ Him that should go upon his knees to 
ye every day of his life!” cried Bauby 
indignant. 

“ We'll say no-thing about that; but I 
get my diversion out o’ him,” said Rolls 
grimly, “though he’s a lord, and 1’m but 
a common man!” 


The marriage of Lady Car took place a 
little more than a year after Torrance’s 
death. It was accomplished in London, 
whither she had gone some time before, 
with scarcely any one to witness the cere- 
mony but her mother. She preferred it 
so. She was happy and she was miser- 
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able, with the strangest mingling of emo- 
tions. Lady Lindores made vain efforts 
to penetrate into the mind which was no 
longer open to her as herown. Carry had 
gone far away from her mother, who knew 
none of the passions which had swept her 
soul, yet could divine that the love in 
which she was so absorbed, the postponed 
and interrupted happiness which seemed 
at last to be within her grasp, was not 
like the love and happiness that might 
have been. When Beaufort was not with 
her, her pale countenance, that thoughtful 
face with its air of distinction and sensi- 
tive delicacy, which had never been beau- 
tiful, would fall into a wan shadow and 
fixedness which were wonderful to see. 
When he was with her, it lighted up with 
gleams of ineffable feeling, yet would 
waver and change like a stormy sky, 
sometimes with a lightning-flash of im- 
patience, sometimes with a wistful ques- 
tioning glance, which gave it to Lady 
Lindores all the interest of a poem united 
to the far deeper, trembling interest of 
observation with which a mother watches 
her child on the brink of new possibilities. 
Were they for good or evil? — was it a 
life of hope fulfilled, or of ever-increasing 
and deepening disappointment, which lay 
before Carry’s tremulous feet? They 
were not the assured feet of a believing 
and confident bride. What is love with- 
out faith and confidence and trust? It is 
the strangest, the saddest, the most terri- 
ble, the most divine of human passions. 
It is seldom that a woman begins with 
such enlightenment in her eyes. Usually 
it is the growth of slow and much-resisted 
experience, the growing revelation of 
years. How sweet, how heavenly, how 
delightful, when love is blind! How wise 
the ancients were to make him a child — 
a thing of caprice and sweet confusion, 
taking everything for granted! But this 
to Carry was impossible. When her 
mother took her into her arms on her 
wedding morning, dressed in the soft grey 
gown which was the substitute for bridal 
white, they kissed each other with a cer- 
tain solemnity. At such a moment so 
much is divined between kindred hearts 
which words can never say. “I want you 
to remember,” said Carry, “ mother dear 
— that whatever comes of it, this is what 
is best.” “I hope all that is most happy 
will come of it, my darling,” said Lady 
Lindores. ‘ And I too—and I too——” 
She paused, raising a little her slender 
throat, her face, that was like a wistful 
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good—the only way for me.” These 
were the sole words explanatory that 
passed between them. Lady Lindores 
parted with the bridal pair afterwards 
with an anxious heart. She went home 
that night, travelling far in the dark 
through the unseen country, feeling the 
unknown all about her. Life had not 
been perfect to her any more than to 
others. She had known many disappoint- 
ments, and seen through many illusions ; 
but she had preserved through all the 
sweetness of a heart that can be deceived, 
that can forget to-day’s griefs and hope 
again in to-morroweas if to-day had never 
been. As she drew near her home, her 
heart lightened without any reason at all. 
Her husband was not a perfect mate for 
her—her son had failed to her hopes. 
But she did not dwell on these disenchant- 
ments. After all, how dear they were! 
after all, there was to-morrow to come, 
which perhaps, most likely, would yet be 
the perfect day. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
AN UNSOLVED HISTORICAL RIDDLE. 


Dona ANA, widow of Ruy Gomez, 
Prince of Eboli, was the only child of 
Don Diego Hurtado, chief of the great 
house of Mendoza. There were many 
Mendozas in the Spanish peerage. Don 
Diego’s was the eldest branch. On his 
father’s death a part, but not all, of the 
inheritance descended to the daughter. 
She was Princess of Eboli as her hus- 
band’s widow. Her eldest son, a youth 
of twenty or thereabouts, was Duke of 
Pastrafia and Prince of Melito. She had 
five younger children. One of them, a 
daughter, was married to Alonzo the Good, 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, known to history 
as the admiral of the Armada. Family 
disputes seem to have arisen about Don 
Diego’s succession. Some suit was pend- 
ing between her and other members of 
the family. The princess was detaining 
money, jewels, and other possessions, to 
which her relatives laid claim; and the 
quarrel was further complicated by the 
political leanings of the young Prince of 
Melito, who had deserted the old party of 
his father, Ruy Gomez, and had gone over 
to the Duke of Alva. 

The princess herself was now thirty- 
eight years old. She had lost one eye 
and was otherwise not beautiful; but she 


pale sky, clear-shining after the rain — was energetic, imperious, with considera: 
* But let it be what it may, it is the only | ble talents, and able, if she pleased, to be 
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fascinating. That she had been Philip’s 
mistress was an Italian scandal; nothing 
had then been heard of it in Spain; but 
Perez gave mysterious hints that the king 
would have been more intimate with her 
if she had encouraged him. Any way 
she had lost Philip’s favor. Visitors at 
the Eboli palace were frowned upon at 
the Escurial; the world said that the king 
was irritated at her rejection of his ad- 
vances,* and that “wishes unsatisfied 
were more exasperating than a thousand 
offences.” 

This was perhaps but court gossip; 
but, whether fact or legend, it is certain 
on the other hand that the relations be- 
tween the princess and Antonio Perez 
were intimate and even affectionate. He 
had been her husband’s adopted son. 
The princess professed to believe that 
Ruy Gomez was his real father, and to 
her Perez’s devotion was unconcealed and 
unbounded. He describes in an enig- 
matic letter the position in which he stood 
towards her. M. Mignet says that there 
can be no doubt of his meaning, and 
rushes toa preconceived conclusion. The 
letter is intentionally obscure; the press 
is uncorrected; and the text in parts is 
hopeless. But he alludes to the sugges- 
tion that he was the princess’s lover only 
His 


to fling it from him with disgust. 
love was for his own wife, whose attach- 
ment to him is the finest feature in the 
whole of this distracted story. The Prin- 
cess of Eboli he worshipped as a being 


beyond his sphere. He spoke of her as 
“a jewel enamelled in the rarest graces 
of nature and fortune.” To her husband 
he owed all that he had become, and he 
repaid his debt by helping his widow in 
her difficulties. He made her large ad- 
vances of money, he collected her rents 
from Italy; she in turn made him hand- 
some presents; but that either with the 
king or with Perez the princess had any 
personal intrigue is a romantic imagina- 
tion like the legend of Don Carlos and 
his stepmother.f 

It was but natural, under the circum- 


* “* Por vivir el Rey offendido de la antigua y con- 
tinua duracion de la entereza de la Princesa de Eboly 
haciendola menosprecio.” — Relacion de Antonio Pe- 
rez. 

t There is no evidence for it except what is supposed 
to lie in the letter of Antonio Perez & un Gran Per- 
sonage, which formed part of his public defence. What 
that letter means it is impossible to say, or even what it 
was intended to suggest. Perez says that the king dis- 
approved of the intimacy between himself and the prin- 
cess, and that there was a mystery connected with this. 
But a mystery is not necessarily a love affair, nor does 
it follow that there was a mystery because such a person 
as Perez wished to make himself interesting by hinting 
at one. 
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stances, that the Mendoza family should 
bear no love to Perez, because in the 
feuds which had arisen he was taking the 
princess’s side. The Prince of Melito 
had threatened to run him through the 
body. The Marquess de Fabara and the 
Conde de Cifuentes called one day on the 
princess, and were kept waiting because 
she was closeted with the secretary. Both 
of them thought that such a fellow was 
not fit to live. Escovedo, it came out, 
had taken the opposite side to Perez. 
He, too, had been brought up by Ruy 
Gomez, and claimed a right to interfere 
in defence of his old master’s honor. He 
disapproved of the acquaintance; he said 
that it must and should be put an end to; 
and he spoke to the princess with so rude 
a tongue, that she called him a foul- 
mouthed villain. 

A quarrel of this kind explains the ease 
with which Perez consented to kill Esco- 
vedo. We know no actual good of Pe- 
rez, and there would have been nothing 
surprising if, out of revenge, he really 
had misled the king into thinking Esco- 
vedo more guilty than he was. But the 
attempt to prove it broke down; Philip 
had been influenced by Don John’s and 
Escovedo’s own despatches, which had 
been deciphered by another hand; and 
never to the last felt certain that his sec- 
retary had in this matter deceived him. 
Some personal resentment there was, and 
the princess was in some way the occa- 
sion of it, but in fact Philip’s conduct 
requires no secret passion to make it in- 
telligible. He did not doubt, at least at 
first, that he had done right, but he was 
unwilling to admit the truth. He had to 
maintain his respectability, and, there- 
fore, would not try to prevent the Esco- 
vedos and their friends from prosecuting 
their complaints, and he was not ill-pleased 
that their suspicions should run wide of 
himself, and fasten in a quarter where he 
knew that there was nothing to be discov- 
ered. It was just the course which small, 
commonplace cunning would naturally 
pursue. The Marquis de los Velez could 
not understand it; he did not like the 
look of things, and applied for the gov- 
ernorship of Peru; Perez offered to retire 
from the public service and satisfy his 
enemies thus: but the king refused to 
accept Perez’s resignation; he said that 
he could not spare him; he reiterated, on 
the word of a gentleman, “ that he would 
never forsake him, and that Perez knew 
his word could be depended on.” 

More and more loudly Vasquez and the 
Escovedos demanded a trial. The king 
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could not directly refuse. Perez himself 
advised acquiescence; the actual assas- 
sins, he said, were beyond reach of dis- 
covery; there was no evidence; he was 
ready to face the prosecution; the name 
of the princess need not be mentioned. 
Philip, however, had a conscience above 
perjury; he was not ashamed to admit 
what he had done, if it was known only 
to discreet persons who could be safely 
trusted. The case was to be heard be- 
fore the High Court of Castile. The king 
sent for Don Antonio de Pazos, who was 
then president, told him everything, and 
asked his advice. The president thought 
that the prosecution must be silenced ; he 
informed young Escovedo that if he in- 
sisted on justice he should have it, but he 
was accusing persons of high rank in the 
State; his charge, if he failed to make it 
good, would recoil on himself ; he assured 
him on the word of a priest that Perez 
and the princess were as innocent as him- 
self. With Vasquez the president was 
more peremptory. Vasquez, he said, was 
no relation of Escovedo’s; his interfer- 
ence, especially as he was a priest, was 
gratuitous and unbecoming; on the facts 
he was mistaken altogether. The Esco- 
vedos yielded and promised to go no 
further; Vasquez was obstinate, and per- 
sisted. Public curiosity had been excited ; 
it was felt instinctively that the king was 
in the secret, and there was a widespread 
desire to know what that secret was. 
Vasquez hated Perez and the princess 
also, and made himself the representative 
of the popular anxiety. 

Philip had been contented that opinion 
should run in a false direction; and he 
had hoped to prevent too close an inquiry 
by his confidence with the president. He 
had failed, and he seemed to wish to si- 
lence Vasquez, and, if possible, to recon- 
cile him with the princess whom he had 
calumniated. But now the difficulty was 
on her side. She, the greatest lady in 
Spain after the queen, had been insulted 
and slandered; it was not for her to leave 
a cloud upon her name by stooping to 
take the hand of her accuser. The car- 
dinal archbishop of Toledo was sent to 
reason with her, but the archbishop was 
too much of her own opinion to make an 
impression on her indignation. She had 
already a long catalogue of grievances, 
and this last insult was too much. She 
wrote Philip a letter which he showed to 
Perez, and Perez preserved it. 

Sefior, — Your Majesty has commanded the 
Cardinal of Toledo to speak with me in the 
matter of Antonio Perez, Mattheo Vasquez 
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and his friends have said openly that all who 
enter my house lose your favor. They have 
stated also that Antonio Perez killed Escovedo 
on my account; that he was under so many 
obligations to my family, that he would do 
whatever [ asked him. They have published 
abroad these speeches; and I require your 
Majesty, as a king and a gentleman,-to take 
such notice of this conduct as the world shall 
hear of. If your Majesty declines, if the honor 
of my house is to be sacrificed, as our property 
has been sacrificed, if this is to be the reward 
of the long and faithful services of my ances- 
tors, be it so. I have discharged my con- 
science ; self-respect forbids me to say more. 

I write to your Majesty in resentment at the 
offences which I have received, and I write in 
confidence, supposing myself to be addressing 
a gentleman, 

The president presses me about a letter, 
which I wrote to your Majesty, touching bribes 
taken by (word omitted). I am charged 
with having said something of the Duke of 

. My character suffers from these tokens 
of your Majesty’s goodwill. Though justice 
is on my side, my suit is before a tainted tribu- 
nal; I shall lose it and be put out of posses- 
sion. When I ask the president why he acts 
thus towards me, he says that your Majesty 
will have itso. Melchior de Herrera (?) allows 
that Iam right; but he swears me to this and 
that, and pretends that it is your pleasure, 
You have sent him a memorial from Don 
Inigo.* Why am I to be twice memorialized ? 
It is important to me to withdraw the security 
under which I and my children are bound for 
Don Inigo. He has broken his obligations, 
and may leave Valladolid. Antonio de Padilla 
confesses that it is so; but your Majesty for- 
bids him to interfere. If this is true, I may as 
well abandon my suit, and my children too. 
This is the natural conclusion from the posi- 
tion which you assume towards me. When I 
reflect what my husband’s merits were, such 
treatment would make me lose my senses did I 
not need them all to guard myself from this 
Moorish cur (Mattheo Vasquez) whom your 
Majesty keeps in your service. I demand that 
neither I nor any of mine may be placed in 
that man’s power. 


I have given this letter, though it strays 
far beyond our immediate subject, because 
it shows how imperfectly the circum- 
stances are known to us which surround 
the story; and how idle it is for us to in- 
dulge imagination beyond what is written. 
Long avenues of questions lie open before 
us, which must remain forever unan- 
swered, yet in the answer to which alone 
can lie a complete explanation of the rela- 
tions between the Princess of Eboli and 
the king of Spain. 

Submit to be reconciled with the 
“Moorish cur” it was plain she would 


* Inigo de Mendoza, Marquis of Almenara. 
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not. He had circulated slanders against 
her in the court, and she insisted that he 
should withdraw them.* Perez was ob- 
stinate, too, for his honor was touched. 
The Archbishop of Toledo and the king’s 
special preacher, Fray Hernando de Cas- 
tillo, stood by them, and the quarrel had 
gone into anew form. Philip’s position 
was a ridiculous one. If Vasquez per- 
sisted in prosecuting Perez before a judge 
who was acquainted with the truth, it was 
scarcely possible that the truth would be 
unrevealed. Secretary Vasquez is a dark 
figure. The letter of the princess shows 
that Philip was secretly employing this 


* This article had been written, and was partly in 
type, before I had seen the interesting work, lately pub- 
lished, on the Princess of Eboli, by Don Gaspar Moro. 
Although the documents discovered by Don Gaspar 
have added largely to our knowledge of the secret his- 
tory of the princess, I have found it unnecessary to 
withdraw or alter any opinion which I had formed. 1 
have had the pleasure of finding my own coniectures 
for the most part confirmed and converted into cer- 
tainties by evidence not open to dispute. Don Gaspar 
has disproved conclusively the imagined /éazson between 
the princess and Philip the Second. He continues to 
believe that improper relations existed between her and 
Antonio Perez ; but as he alleges nothing fresh in proof 
of it beyond what was already known, I look on this as 
no more than part of the old legend which has con- 
tinued to adhere to Don Gaspar with no more authority 
for it than tradition. ‘The passionate love which existed 
between Perez and his own wife is inconsistent with a 
belief, at least on her part, that any such relation had 
been formed. . . . Be this as it may, however, Don 
Gaspar has proved that the jealousy of which Perez 
speaks, as having governed Philip’s conduct, was no 
jealousy of the preference of Perez to himself by the 
pringess, but a jealousy of the influence of a woman 
with whom he was on the worst possible terms over his 
own secretary. . - - Don Gaspar has found and printed 
more than a hundred letters of Mattheo Vasquez, whose 
connection with the Escovedo prosecution was so close, 
and had hitherto been so unintelligible. The crown 
Was in some way interested in the great law suits which 
the princess was carrying on. In all that related to her 
Mattheo Vasquez was as deep in Philip’s confidence as 
Antonio Perez in the wider world of politics. His rela- 
tions with each of them were carefully concealed from 
the other. Perez had no suspicion that Mattheo Vas- 
quez was employed by his master against the princess. 
Mattheo Vasquez guessed as little that his master had 
ordered Perez to assassinate Escovedo: and thus Philip 
himself, by his passion for secrecy, and for what he re- 
garded as skilful management, had entangled his two 
secretaries in a furious antagonism. Perez had no 
knowledge how far Philip had engaged himself in the 
Eboli litigation. To him Mattheo Vasquez appeared to 
have thrown himself gratuitously into the quarrel. ‘The 
king was irritated at Perez for unconsciously thwarting 
him by taking up the princess’s cause. Mattheo who, 
evidently from his letter, hated the princess, had almost 
succeeded in dragging into light his master’s complicity 
with Escovedo’s murder, by his innocent belief that 
Perez and the princess were the guilty parties, and that 
the cause of the murder was resentment at the part 
which Escovedo had taken in attempting to separate 
the princess from Perez. Nota hint, not a suggestion 
of any bove-scandal appears in the whole of the corre- 
spondence. Some great question was at issue, the very 
nature of which cannot now be accurately made out, on 
which the court was divided, and which was enveloped 
in a network of intrigue —the king sitting in the middle 
of it, playing the part of Providence with the best in- 
tention with extremely limited ability, and with the most 
unfortunate results —for he affected especially to imi- 
tate Providence in the secrecy of its methods; and 
secrecy is only safe to a judgment which caunot err. 
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man in various matters in which she sup- 
posed herself to be wronged, and there 
were reasons for his conduct at which, 
with our imperfect knowledge, it is idle to 
guess. Consulting no one but his con- 
fessor, he gave orders for the arrest both 
of Perez and of the princess also, and on 
the 29th of July, 1579, they were ordered 
into separate confinement. The Jady’s 
relations, it is likely, required no explana- 
tions, but for form’s sake Philip offered 
them. The same night he wrote to the 
Duke of Infantado and to Medina Sido- 
nia. A dispute had arisen, he said, be- 
tween his two secretaries, Antonio Perez 
and Mattheo Vasquez, with which the 
princess was concerned. She had com- 
plained to him unreasonably, and his con- 
fessor had vainly endeavored to persuade 
her to be reconciled to Vasquez. She 
had been committed, therefore, to the 
fortress of Pinto, and he had thought it 
right to give them immediate information. 
The resentment of the Duke of Infantado 
was not likely to be deep; Medina Sido- 
nia replied coolly that so wise a sovereign 
had doubtless good reason for his actions. 
He was himself laid up with gout, and the 
pain was in his mind as well as in his 
body. He trusted that his Majesty would 
be gracious to the princess, and that the 
grace would be even more marked than 
the punishment. 

The Cardinal of Toledo called the next 
morning on Juana de Coello, Perez’s wife. 
He told her from the king that she was 
not to be alarmed. Her husband’s life 
was in no danger, nor his honor either. 
The imprisonment was a mere matter of 
precaution to prevent other mischiefs. 

The princess now drops out of the 
scene. Philip informed her that if she 
would undertake to hold no more com- 
munication with Perez, she would be re- 
ceived to favor, and might return to the 
court. She replied that if Perez ever 
wrote to her or sent her a message, the 
king should know of it. But this was not 
satisfactory. After a brief confinement 
she was allowed to retire to her castle at 
Pastrafia, and there without further dis- 
turbance she remained to the end of her 
life. 

Meanwhile, if Philip’s object had been 
to stop the prosecution for Escovedo’s 
murder, and to divert suspicion from him- 
self, both purposes had been attained. 
Mattheo Vasquez must have been satis- 
fied, for his name was never mentioned 
again. Popular opinion had accused Pe- 
rez of having committed the murder at 
the princess’s instigation. Their simul- 
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taneous arrest led to a general belief that 
the suspicion was not unfounded, If the 
king had made a second confidant of Vas- 
quez, and had concerted the details of the 
comedy with him, the result, at least for a 
time, did credit to his ingenuity. Perez’s 
fault, whatever it had been, was not to 
appear unpardonable. He was left four 
months in charge of the alcalde of the 
court. He was treated with kindness, 
and even distinction, and was permitted 
to have his children with him. In the 
November following he became unwell, 
and was permitted further to return to his 
own house, though still as a prisoner. 
Next he was required to sign a bond of 
pleytohomenage, by which he and Mattheo 
Vasquez engaged as king’s vassals not to 
injure each other. The guard was then 
removed. He recovered his freedom and 
resumed his duties as secretary to the 
Council of State, though no longer as con- 
fidential secretary to the king. The 
whole matter seemed to have been thus 
wound up, and public interest was soon 
directed on worthier objects. The death 
of Don Sebastian in Africa had left va- 
cant the Portuguese throne. Philip took 
possession of the succession as the nearest 
heir. The Duke of Alva with a few skil- 
ful movements disposed of the pretender. 


Philip went to Lisbon to be installed as 
sovereign, and in the glory of this grand 


achievement Escovedo’s assassination 
might have gone the way of other scan- 
dals. 

But, as Perez said, “it was a thing 
which had no beginning and could have 
noend.” Acloud still hung over him, and 
his slightest movements were watched. 
The Princess of Eboli sent him presents 
from Pastrafia. It was immediately re- 
ported to Philip. He had many friends, 
the Cardinal of Toledo, and “ grandees ” 
of highest rank. They came often to see 
him, but he was forbidden to return their 
visits. Philip evidently chose that a sin- 
ister suspicion should still remain at- 
tached to him. Antonio de Pazos, the 
president of Castille, knew the whole 
story, for the king had told him. Juana 
de Coello complained to him of her hus- 
band’s treatment, and insisted that his 
reputation ought to be cleared. The pres- 
ident was of the same opinion, and wrote 
tothe king. “If Antonio Perez bas com- 
mitted a crime,” he said, “give him a 
formal trial and hang him. If he is inno- 
cent, let him go on his good behavior, and 
if he offends again, punish him.” 

The king answered: “If the matter 
were of a kind which would allow a judi- 
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cial process, it should have been ordered 
from the first day. You must tell the 
woman to be quiet ; no change is possible 
at present.” 

“Time,” Philip used to say, “cures all 
evils.” “Time and I never fail.” And 
so he went on trusting to time when time 
could not help him. 

Perez had friends, but he had enemies 
also. Mattheo Vasquez had withdrawn, 
but others had taken his place, and Phil- 
ip’s ambiguities encouraged them. Among 
these were the powerful Mendozas. Pe- 
rez had managed the princess’s money 
affairs. He had jewels in his charge and 
other things also which they conceived to 
belong to them. His habits were luxuri- 
ous, and remained so in spite of his semi- 
disgrace. His palace, his plate, his fur- 
niture, his equipments, and entertain- 
ments were the most splendid in Madrid. 
He gambled also; perhaps he won, per- 
haps he lost; in either case it was a re- 
proach. How, men asked, could Antonio 
Perez support such a vast expenditure ? 
and the answer suggested was, of course, 
corruption or malversation. He had six 
thousand ducats a year from his offices ; 
but the Archbishop of Seville, a friendly 
witness, said that he must be spending 
fifteen or twenty thousand. Theking was 
advised to order an inquiry into the ac- 
counts of all the public offices, and of 
Perez’s, of course, among them. A “lion’s 
mouth,” like that at Venice, was opened 
for secret information, and was not long 
in want of sustenance. Accusations 
poured in as venomous as hatred could 
distil. Rodrigo Vasquez de Arce,* who 
became president of the High Court, con- 
ducted the investigation of them, and the 
result was not favorable to Perez. Un- 
doubtedly he had received sums of money 
from all parts of the empire to expedite 
business, just as Bacon did in England, 
and as high officials everywhere were 
then in the habit of doing. They looked 
on such things as recognized perquisites 
so long as nothing was said about them; 
but gratuities were formally prohibited, 
and, when exposed, were incapable of de- 
fence. 

On the report being presented, Philip 
allowed Perez to be prosecuted for corrupt 
practices, and it was then that, at a ven- 
ture, he was accused further of having 
altered ciphered despatches. 

No one knew better than Philip that, 
under the arrangements of his cabinet, the 


* It does not appear whether he was a relation of 
Mattheo Vasquez. 
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alteration of despatches without his own 
knowledge was impossible. Perez wrote 
to Philip to remonstrate. ‘“ He could not 
answer such a charge,” he said, “ without 
producing his papers,” and among them 
the king’s own notes upon Escovedo’s 
death. The confessor was sent to see 
these papers, and, having read them, 
could only recommend his master to let 
the charge fall. As to corrupt practices, 
he advised Perez to make no defence, and 
assured him that he should not be con- 
demned in the value of a pair of gloves. 
The sentence went beyond the pair of 
gloves. Perez was suspended from his 
office for ten years. He was to suffer two 
years’ imprisonment, and was to pay be- 
sides thirty thousand ducats, half to the 
crown, and half to the family of the Prin- 
cess of Eboli, as property belonging to 
them which he had unlawfully appropri- 
ated. 

This judgment was delivered on the 
23rd of January, 1585. It was not pub- 
lished; nor is it certain how much of it 
was enforced. But there were reasons 
why, at that moment, the sentence of im- 
prisonment was convenient. The Esco- 
vedo business was bursting up again. 
Enriquez, the page, who had assisted at 
the murder, had let fall incautious 
The president, Rodrigo Vas- 


speeches. 
quez, took the subject into the scope of 


He sent for Enriquez and 
examined him. On his evidence Diego 
Martinez was arrested also. If these 
two could be induced to tell the truth, 
the proofs against Perez would be com- 
plete. He might produce his papers, but 
in a close court the judges might refuse 
to receive or look at them to save the 
king’s credit; and Perez would certainly 
be executed. The king was just then 
going down to Arragon for the open- 
ing of the Cortes. In Arragon trials 
were public, with equal justice between 
king and subject. Perez, himself an 
Arragonese, if left free might follow the 
king thither, and put himself under the 
protection of the laws. There a 
if not in Madrid, his exculpation would 
be heard. It was therefore determined 
that he should be at once arrested, and a 
guard was sent to his house to take him. 
Perez from first to last had an honest 
friend at the court, Cardinal Quiroga, 
Archbishop of Toledo. The archbishop 
saw, or feared, that Perez was about to be 
sacrificed, and his sense of equity, though 
he was grand inquisitor, was outraged. 
He recommended Perez to take sanc- 
tuary. He would then be a prisoner of 


his inquiries. 
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the Church, and his case would be heard 
in the Holy Office. The Inquisition had 
already denounced Philip’s method of 
removing doubtful subjects. It would 
stand by Perez now and prevent a scan- 
dalous crime. 

Perez took the cardinal’s advice and 
fled tothe nearest church. But the crown 
officials were determined to have him, 
and the sanctuary was not respected. 
The church door was burst in; he was 
torn out of his hiding-place, and carried 
off again to a State prison. His property 
was sequestrated, his papers were seized, 
and the nuncio, when he protested, was 
threatened with dismissal. Henry the 
Eighth himself could not have been more 
peremptory in his contempt of sacred 
privileges than the ministers of the Most 
Catholic king. The documents were at 
once examined. The secret correspon- 
dence was found absent. Juana de Coello 
was supposed to have it; and to extort it 
from her, she and her children were car- 
ried off also, and confined in the same 
castle with her husband. It was true that 
she had some part of the private papers, 
and threats of torture could not wring 
them from her till she had ascertained 
that those of most special consequence 
were not among them. She found some 
one who would take a note to her bus- 
band. Being without ink she wrote it 
with her blood. The answer came back 
that she might deliver the papers without 
fear, the Escovedo notes being secured 
elsewhere. She mentioned where the 
boxes would be found. The king’s con- 
fessor himself came to her to receive the 
keys. He, too, had some sense remain- 
ing of right and wrong, and he told her 
that if Perez was troubled any further, he 
would himself go como un loco, like a 
madman, into the Plaza, and proclaim the 
truth to all the world. 

The boxes being surrendered, Juana de 
Coello and the children were sent home, 
there being no longer occasion for keep- 
ing them. As the confessor was going 
off, she could not help telling him that 
there were still a few papers reserved. 
The king, when he came to look, must 
have discovered that this was fatally true. 
All else was in its place, even to the most 
secret ciphered correspondence; but the 
fifty or sixty especial letters, which he 
knew himself to have written, about Es- 
covedo, and knew also that Perez had 
preserved — these were not to be discov- 
ered. That, if he had got possession of 
these letters, Philip would have allowed 
Perez to be tried and executed, is not cer- 
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tain; but it may have been well for him 
that he was not exposed to the tempta- 
tion. As matters stood, the judges might 
refuse to admit the letters, and pass sen- 
tence on the evidence. But Juana de 
Coello could carry the damning records 
into Arragon, or across the frontier, and 
publish them; and all Europe would cry 
out “Shame!” Nor was the Church idle. 
The Church authorities, with the pope be- 
hind them, demanded that Perez should 
be restored to sanctuary. Worried, im- 
patient, cursing the day that he had ever 
blundered into so detestable a quagmire, 
the king again paused. Once more the 
prison doors were opened; once more 
Perez was brought back to Madrid, and 
lodged in a handsome house with his fam- 
ily. Evidently the unfortunate king was 
at his wits’ end, without having discov- 
ered what course to choose. Perez went 
to church for mass. The great people 
came as before to show him countenance. 
He himself addressed many letters to the 
king, which were carefully read, if not 
answered. The Archbishop of Toledo, in 
particular, was confident that all would be 
well. The attitude of the Church alone 
would suffice to protect him. The presi- 
dent Rodrigo would have gone on gladly 
with the trial, but obstacles were continu- 
ally arising. Some one asked him what 
was to be done. ‘How can I tell you?” 
he replied. “One day the king says go 
on, the next he says hold back. There is 
a mystery which I cannot make out.” 
Fourteen months thus drifted away. 
At the end of them the king could hold 
out no longer. There was still but a 
single witness, for Diego Martinez had 
continued staunch. He could not be de- 
pended upon, perhaps, if he was tortured, 
but torture could not be used without the 
king’s permission. Philip wrote to Perez 
telling him generally that he might rely 
on his protection, but without saying what 
steps he was prepared to take. Perez 
was brought to trial at last before Presi- 
dent Rodrigo. Perez stood upon his in- 
nocence, denied that he had murdered 
Escovedo, and denied all knowledge of 
the matter. Enriquez gave his evidence 
with correctness; but Diego Martinez, 
who was confronted with him, said he was 
a liar, and his story a fabrication. Con- 
viction on such terms was not to be had. 
Perez’s papers were handed to President 
Rodrigo to be examined. He searched 
them through, but found nothing to the 
purpose. Perez, after all, would probably 


have been acquitted, but for the interven- 
tion of a deus ex machind, Philip him- 
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self, who interposed in a manner the most 
unlooked for. This is the most extraor- 
dinary feature in the whole extraordinary 
story. Philip, it might have been thought, 
would have welcomed Perez’s acquittal as 
the happiest escape from his embarrass- 
ments; but it seems that his conscience 
was really disturbed at the success of de- 
liberate perjury. Just as it became clear 
that the prosecution had failed, and that 
Perez, whether guilty or not, could not be 
pronounced guilty without a violation of 
the laws, Philip’s confessor, as if from 
himself, but of course with his master’s 
sanction, wrote to him to say that although 
he had killed Escovedo, he had a com- 
plete defence for it. When the truth was 
known, his character would be cleared. 
He advised him, therefore, to make a 
complete confession, and at once say that 
he had acted by the king’s order. 

This was written on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, the year after the defeat of the 
Armada. Through all that famous enter- 
prise, from its first conception to the final 
catastrophe, this mean business had sim- 
mered on, and was at last at boiling point. 

Well as Perez knew his master, he was 
not prepared for this last move. What 
could it mean? The king had promised 
to stand by him. But if he confessed, 
his guilt would be clear. He might say 
what he pleased, but the judges might 
hang him notwithstanding. There was 
Diego Martinez, too, to be thought of. 
He would be hanged at any rate. So long 
as the proof was deficient, confession 
would be insanity. The king, besides, 
had positively ordered that his name 
should not be introduced. 

In this tone he replied to Diego de 
Chaves; but the confessor stood to his 
opinion. Evidently he had consulted 
Philip again. 

“The plain course for you,” he an- 
swered, “is to say directly that you had 
the king’s orders for Escovedo’s death. 
You need not enter on the reasons. You 
ought not to make a false oath in a court 
of justice; and if you have done so already 
you ought not to persevere in it. Where 
there has been no fault there can be no 
punishment, and confession will only show 
the innocence of yourself and your ac- 
complice. When the truth is out, the 
wound will heal, and his Majesty will 
have given the Escovedo family the jus- 
tice which they demand. If they persist 
after this, they can be silenced or ban- 
ished. Only, once more, the causes which 
led the king to act as he did are not to be 
mentioned.” 
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M. Mignet considers that these letters | him to kill Escovedo, I desire him to de- 


were written to tempt Perez to a confes- 
sion, in order that he might be destroyed. 
The judges would ask for proof, and, hav- 
ing lost his papers, he would be unable to 
produce it. Theanswer is simple. Both 
Philip and the confessor were aware that 
the compromising letters were still in 
possession of either Perez or his wife. 
Perez, who was not troubled about per- 
jury, thought it safer to risk an uncer- 
tainty than to act as the confessor advised. 
To confess was to place his life in the 
judges’ hands. He could feel no certainty 
that the king’s orders would be held a 
sufficient authority. Philip’s conduct had 
been strange from the beginning, and 
kings’ consciences are not like the con- 
sciences of private individuals. They 
may profess to wish one thing, while their 
duty as sovereigns requires another. 
There was another alternative; the Esco- 
vedos, who were now the only prosecutors, 
might agree to a compromise. Perez pro- 
posed it to the confessor; the confessor 
permitted Perez to try, if the king was not 
to be a party to the transaction ; overtures 
were made, and were successful. The 
Escovedo family consented to withdraw 
their suit on receiving twenty thousand 
ducats. 

This:seemed like the end; and if there 
had been nothing more in Escovedo’s 
death than an ordinary murder, the com- 
pensation would have been held sufficient, 
and the end would have really come. But 
behind the private wrong there was a great 
question at issue, whether the sovereign 
had or had not a right to make away with 
his subjects when he believed them crim- 
inal, because for reasons of State it was 
inexpedient to bring them to trial. 
Though Castile had no longer constitu- 
tional rights like Arragon, a high-minded 
people (as the Castilians were) had a re- 
gard for their own security. The doc- 
trine had been condemned by the Holy 
Office, and the judges can have liked it 
as little. 

The opportunity of bringing the matter 
to a point was not to be lost. The pres- 
ident Rodrigo wrote to Philip that his 
reputation was at stake. The prosecution 
had been dropped, but the world was con- 
vinced, notwithstanding, that the murder 
had been committed by his order. It 
concerned his honor that Perez should 





clare what those causes were.” 

M. Mignet adheres to his opinion that 
Perez was to be betrayed; that, being 
without his papers, he must fail to prove 
what he was required to reveal, and could 
then be executed as a slanderer and an 
assassin. It might be difficult for him to 
recall satisfactorily a condition of things 
which was now buried under the incidents 
of twelve eventful years. But there is no 
occasion to suspect Philip of such de- 
liberate treachery. The stages through 
which his mind had passed can easily be 
traced. He never doubted the righteous- 
ness of Escovedo’s execution; but he had 
been afraid to irritate his brother, and had 
therefore wished his own part in it to be 
concealed. Therefore, when Perez was 
first suspected, he had not come forward 
to protect him; and therefore also he had 
connived at the direction of the suspicion 
on the Princess of Eboli. A long time 
had passed away, Don John was gone, the 
aspect of Europe had changed. He had 
no longer the same reluctance to admit 
that he had ordered the murder; but he 
had bidden Perez be silent about the 
causes, because, though sufficient for his 
own conscience, it would be hard, when 
circumstances were so much altered, to 
make them intelligible to others. The 
Spaniards of 1590, smarting under the 
destruction of the Armada, might well 
have thought if Don John and the Duke 
of Guise had tried the “enterprise” to- 
gether, when the Queen of Scots was 
alive, so many of their homes would not 
then have been desolate. 

But public opinion was excited. The 
compromise of the prosecution seemed to 
imply that there was something disgrace- 
ful behind. A secret half revealed is gen- 
erally more dangerous than the truth ; and 
thus, when called on by the judges to 
direct Perez to make a full confession, he 
felt that it was better to consent. 

This explanation seems sufficient, with- 
out looking for sinister motives. The 
order was written, and Perez was required 
to obey. 

It might have been thought that he 
would have seen in such an order the 
easiest escape from his troubles. To 
speak was to be acquitted (at least mor- 
ally) of a worse crime than of having 
been a too faithful servant. But it is 


explain why that order had been given. | likely that he did feel it would be difficult 
He begged the king to send him an in-| for him to make out a satisfactory case. 
struction in the following terms: “ Tell 
Antonio Perez, in my name, that, as he 
knows the causes for which | commanded 
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, He could produce the king’s instructions, 
' and could describe the motives in general 
| terms. 


But State reasons for irregular 
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actions are always looked askance at, and 
loyal subjects are inclined to excuse their 
sovereigns at the expense of their advis- 
ers. Perez might naturally fear that he 
would be accused of having misled the 
king, perhaps through malice. This view 
was taken of the case by the Archbishop 
of Toledo. “ Sefior,’ he said to the con- 
fessor when he heard of this fresh com- 
mand, “either I am mad or this whole 
affair is mad. If the king bade Perez 
kill Escovedo, why does he ask for the 
causes? The king knew them at the 
time. Perez was not Escovedo’s judge. 
He placed before the king certain de- 
spatches. The king directed a course to 
be taken upon them, and Perez obeyed. 
Now after twelve years, without his pa- 
pers, with so many persons gone who 
could have given evidence, he is asked 
for explanations. Give him back his pa- 
pers, bring back five hundred persons 
now dead out of their graves; and even 
then he will not be able to do it.” 

The archbishop protested, the nuncio 
protested. Juana de Coello and Perez’s 
children wept and clamored; but Presi- 
dent Rodrigo, with the king’s orders in 
his hand, persisted that Perez should 
speak. Three times successively, in the 
course of a month, he was brought into 
court, and he remained stubborn. He 
says that he would not confess, because 
the king had personaily ordered him to 
be silent, and that a written form could not 
supersede an immediate direction, without 
a private intimation that it was to be 
obeyed. This is evidently an insufficient 
explanation. He must have felt that if 
he detailed the causes for the murder he 
admitted the fact ; and that if he admitted 
the fact he might be sacrificed. 

But the king was determined that the 
whole truth should be told at last, and 
that, as he could not tell it himself, it 
should be told by Perez. After a month’s 
resistance, the question was applied in 
earnest. Perez was tortured. He broke 
down under the pain, and toldall. It was 
then that Dofia Juana appealed to God 
against Diego de Chaves in the Domini- 
can chapel. It was then that Dofia Gre- 
goria dared President Rodrigo in his 
hall. What the king or the the judges had 
intended to do next, is mere conjecture. 
Diego Martinez, when his master had 
spoken, confessed also. He was not 
punished, and Perez perhaps would not 
have been punished either. The judges 
might have been contented with the ex- 
posure. But Perez.did not care to tempt 
fortune or Philip’s humors further. His 
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wife was allowed to visit him in prison. 
He escaped disguised in her clothes. 
Horses were waiting, he rode for his life 
to Arragon, and the next day was safe 
beyond the frontier. 

So ends the first part of the tragi-com- 
edy. The next opened on another stage 
and with wider issues. 

The Fueros or “ Liberties ” of Arragon 
were the only surviving remnant of the 
free institutions of the peninsula. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
two Castiles, Valencia, Granada, and Ar- 
ragon had their separate administrations 
and their separate legislatures. The great 
cities had their municipal corporations, 
while Portugal till within ten years had 
been an independent kingdom. One by 
one they had been absorbed. Arragen 
remained still free, but with a freedom 
which had been found inconvenient at 
Madrid, and was unvalued by the most 
powerful of the Arragonese nobles them- 
selves. The tendency of the age was 
towards centralization, and the tenure of 
the Fueros had been growing yearly more 
precarious. Isabella had been impatient 
for a revolt which would give her an ex- 
cuse for extinguishing them. The Duke 
of Alva more lately, on some provocation, 
said that with three or four thousand of 
his old soldiers he would make the king’s 
authority supreme. Such as it was, how- 
ever, the constitution still subsisted, be- 
ing supported chiefly by the populace of 
the towns, who, as long as noise and 
clamor were sufficient, were the enthusi- 
astic champions of their national privi- 
leges. A council for the administration 
of the province sat at Madrid, but its 
powers were limited to advice. The 
Cortes met annually at Saragossa to vote 
the taxes, but the king could neither pro- 
rogue nor dissolve them without their own 
consent. A committee of the Cortes car- 
ried on the government, and in the inter- 
vals of the sessions remained in office. 
The Arragonese had their own laws, their 
own judges, their own police, their own 
prisons ; and no “alien ” armed force was 
permitted within their boundaries. The 
grand justiciary, the highest executive 
officer, was nominated by the king, but 
could not be deprived by him. A royal 
commissioner resided in Saragossa, to 
observe and to report, to act in cases to 





which the crown was a party, perhaps 
irregularly to distribute favors and influ- 
|ence opinion. But this was the limit of 
| his interference. The commissioner in 
|the year 1590 was Inigo de Mendoza, 
| Marquis of Almenara, the cousin and 
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the chief antagonist of the Princess of | 
Eboli. 

Such was Arragon when Antonio Perez | 
sought an asylum in the land of his fa- 
thers. 
tured till his limbs were disabled, but he | 
was able to ride without resting till he | 
had crossed the frontier and had reached 
Calatayud. He made no effort, perhaps | 
he was too weak, to go further, and he} 
took refuge in a Dominican convent. 
Within ten hours of his arrival an ex- 
press came in from Madrid to a private 
gentleman, Don Manuel Zapata, with or- 
ders to take him, dead or alive, and send 
him back to his master. Perez says that 
when his flight was known at the court, 
there was general satisfaction. “ Uncle 
Martin,” the palace jester, said to Philip 
the next morning, “ Sir, all the world re- 
joices at the escape of Antonio Perez; he 
cannot be very wicked ; you should rejoice 
too.” Philip did not rejoice at all. He 
had put himself in the power of one of his 
subjects, and he did not choose to remain 
any longer in so degrading a position. 


When he had been himself willing to sub- 
mit his conduct to a judicial inquiry, Pe- 

rez, who had less to fear if he had been 
acting uprightly, had shown so much un- 
willingness that he possibly may have now 


doubted whether Escovedo’s conduct had 
not been properly represented to him. 
Perez had fled, carrying the compromising 
documents along with him; he was prob- 
ably on his way to France, to delight 
Philip’s enemies with the sight of them, 
and with the tale of his own wrongs. 

Anticipating pursuit, Perez had sent a 
friend, Gil de Mesa, to the grand jus- 
ticiary, to signify his arrival, and to put 
himself under the protection of the law. 
Meanwhile, the town mob at Calatayud 
rose in his defence, and when Don Man- 
uel arrived at the monastery he found the 
priests and students in arms to protect 
their sanctuary. Fifty soldiers arrived 
immediately atter from Saragossa. The 
orders of the justiciary were to bring Pe- 
rez at once to the national prison of the 
Manifestacion, where he was to be de- 
tained till the king could be communicated 
with. The reply was an order to the 
Marquis of Almenara to prosecute him 
immediately in the court of Arragon on 
three charges. 

1. For having caused the death of Es- 


covedo, falsely pretending the king’s au- | 


sae > 
For having betrayed secrets of State | 
“an tampered with ciphered despatches. 
3. For having fled from justice when | 
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He professed to have been tor- | 
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his conduct was being judicially inquired 
| into. 

| If Perez had been wholly innocent, he 
would have felt that he had at last an op- 
portunity of setting himself clear in the 
face of the world. The court would be 
open, the trial public, and his defence 
| could neither be garbled nor suppressed. 
| His reluctance was as vehement as ever, 
| and was not concealed by his affectation 
| of a desire to spare his master. From 
|Calatayud, and from Saragossa after- 
wards, he wrote letter upon letter both to 
Philip and to Diego de Chaves, protesting 
his loyalty, entreating to be left in quiet 
with his wife and children ; indicating that 
he had the means of defending himself, 
but hoping that he might not be forced to 
use them. These letters being left unan- 
swered, he took into his confidence a dis- 
tinguished Arragonese ecclesiastic, the 
Prior of Gotor. He showed him the mys- 
terious papers which he had brought with 
him, with Philip’s notes uponthem. “ His 
Majesty,” he said, in his instructions to 
|the prior, “must know that I possess 
these documents. They contain confiden- 
| tial secrets affecting others besides Esco- 
i vedo; let his Majesty judge whether it is 
desirable that evidences should be pro- 
duced in court which touch the reputation 
of distinguished persons, which will cre- 
ate a scandal throughout Europe, and will 
reflect on the prudence and piety of his 
Majesty himself. Though the confessor 
has taken most of my papers from me, 
Providence has been pleased that I should 
retain these, and these will suffice for my 
defence. If brought to trial I shall cer- 
tainly be acquitted, but I prefer to save 
the king’s reputation; my cause is now 
notorious, and it will not be wise to chal- 
lenge the world’s opinion. I have been 
shorn like a lamb for eleven years, and I 
have held my peace. My blood has been 
shed. I have been tortured in a dungeon, 
and I have remained faithful. In eight or 
ten days I must give in my answer. Some 
people tell me that I ought rather to lose 
my head than speak; but if I am driven 
to it the truth must be told.” 

The prior went. Philip saw him more 
than once, and heard what he had to say. 
There could be no doubt that Perez had 
the compromising letters, for the prior had 
seen them. Yet Philip’s courage did not 
|failhim. After Perez’s flight the court of 
Castile had given judgment against him. 
He was to be dragged through the streets 
and hanged. His head was to be cut off 
and exposed, and all his property was to 

| be confiscated. The answer to the mis- 
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sion of the Prior of Gotor was the publica- 
tion of his sentence. 

Perez thus driven to bay took up the 
challenge. He drew a memorial contain- 
ing his own account of the causes of Es- 
covedo’s murder. He attached to it such 
notes as sufficed to prove the king’s com- 
plicity, reserving others in case of future 
necessity; and this was publicly present- 
ed as his reply to the Marquis of Alme- 
nara. The king had probably expected 
that the judges of Arragon would not 
lightly accept so grave a charge against 
their sovereign; that they would respect 
the sentence of the better informed court 
of Castile, and would understand that 
there was something behind which was 
left unexplained. But Arragon was ex- 
cited, and chose to show its independence. 
After the admission of the memorial Don 
Inigo sent word to the king, that if no 
further evidence were produced, Perez 
would certainly be acquitted. The king 
believed that he had other resources at his 
disposition by which complete defeat 
could be avoided, and at the last moment 
directed that the case before the grand 
justiciary should be abandoned. “If,” 
said Philip, “it was possible to reply with 
the same publicity which Perez has given 
to his defence, his guilt would be proved, 


and he would be condemned. Through- 
out this whole affair I have considered 
only the public good. The long impris- 
onment of Perez, the entire course which 
the cause has taken, has had no other ob- 


ject. Abusing my clemency, and afraid 
of the issue, he so defends himself that to 
answer him I must publish secrets which 
ought not to be revealed, and involve per- 
sons whose reputation is of more conse- 
quence than the punishment of a single 
offender. Therefore, I shall go no further 
with the prosecution in the court of Arra- 
gon. I declare Perez to have sinned 
worse than ever vassal sinned before 
against his sovereign —both in time, 
form, and circumstance; and I desire this 
my declaration to be entered with my no- 
tice of withdrawal. Truth, which I have 
always maintained, must suffer no injury. 
And | reserve such rights as appertain, 
or may appertain to me, of bringing the 
offender to account for his crimes in any 
other manner.” 

The “other manner” was through the 
Court of Enquesta. In the constitution 
of Arragon, a special reservation excluded 
from protection the king’s servants and | 
officials — over these the law of the prov- | 
ince had no more authority than the king | 
was pleased to allow — and the king under | 
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this clause claimed to have Perez surren- 
dered to himself. The local lawyers, how- 
ever, interpreted “servants ” to mean only 
servants in Arragon and engaged in the 
affairs in Arragon, not persons belonging 
to other countries or other provinces. 
Arragonese, who accepted crown employ- 
ment, undertook it with their eyes open 
and at their own risk, and might be sup- 
posed to have consented to their exemp- 
tion; such a case as that of Perez had 
not been contemplated. But the king had 
one more resource. ‘hough acquitted, 
the prisoner was still detained, as if the 
authorities were unsatisfied of his real 
innocence. Perez had grown impatient, 
and, in his loose, vain way, had babbled 
to his companions in the Manifestacion, 
and his language had been so extravagant 
that it had been noted down and forwarded 
to the court. He had threatened to fly to 
France or Holland, when he would make 
the king repent of his treatment of him. 
He compared himself to Marius, who had 
been driven into exile and had returned 
to the consulship. He said that he would 
raise a revolt in Castile ; he would bring 
in Henry the Fourth; he would make 
Arragon into a free republic like Venice. 
He spoke of Philip as another Pharaoh. 
He had ventured into more dangerous 
ground, and had called in question the 
mysteries of the faith. Some of these 
rash expressions have been preserved, 
with the solemn reflections on them of the 
king’s confessor. The impatient wretch 
had said, that if God the Father allowed 
the king to behave so disloyally to him 
he would take God the Father by the 
nose. The confessor observes, “ This 
proposition is blasphemous, scandalous, 
offensive to pious ears, and savoring of 
the heresy of the Vadiani, who affirmed 
that God was corporeal and had human 
members. Nor was it an excuse to say 
that Christ, being made man, had a nose, 
since the words were spoken of the First 
Person.” 

Again, Perez had said, ‘God is asleep 
in this affair of mine. If he works no 
miracle for me, it will go near to destroy 
the faith.” 

“This proposition,” the confessor noted, 
“is scandalous. He has been accused of 
the greatest enormities ; he has been tried 
by course of Jaw and condemned to death, 
and he speaks as if he was without fault.” 

Worse still. Perez had gone on, “ God 
sleeps! God sleeps! God is an idle tale ; 
there cannot be a God!” 

The confessor observes, “ This propo- 
sition is heretical, as if God had no care 
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for human things when the Bible and the 
Church affirm that he has; to say that 
there cannot be a God zs heresy, for 
though it be said in doubt, yet doubt is 
not allowed in matters of faith, we must 
believe without doubt.” 

Lastly, Perez had said, “ If things pass 
thus, I cannot believe in God.” 

The confessor: “ This is blasphemous, 
scandalous, and offensive, and savors of 
heresy also.” 

The confessor’s ears had no doubt been 
outraged. Many a poor sinner had gone 
to the stake for less audacious utterances. 
For nine montks after the failure with the 
Enquesta, Perez remained in the Mani- 
festacion, pouring out these wild outcries. 
At the end of them an order came from 
the Holy Office at Madrid to the three in- 
quisitors at Saragossa to take possession 
of his person and remove him to their 
own prison in the old Moorish palace of 
the Aljaferia. 

The inquisitor-general of Spain was his 
old friend the Archbishop of Toledo. In 
Madrid the Inquisition had been well dis- 
posed towards him, and once he had 
thrown himself on its protection. Had 
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|after a night’s conference, agreed that 
Perez should be removed at once and 
without notice to the Inquisition prison. 
At noon on the 24th of May, 1591, he was 
quietly placed in a carriage at the Mani- 
festacion gate. A knot of young men 
tried to stop the horses, and clamored for 
the constitution; but they were told that 
it was cosa de fey, an atfair of religion, 
and that they must mind their own busi- 
ness. The carriage reached the Aljaferia 
without interruption, and Perez was in the 
inquisitor’s hands. But on the instant 
Saragossa was in arms. The alarm-bell 
boomed out. The market-place swarmed 
with a furious multitude shouting “ Fueros, 
Fueros! Libertad, Libertad!” Their 
plans had been already laid. Half the 
mob went to attack the Aljaferia, the 
others to the house of Philip’s representa- 
tive, the Marquis of Almenara. He, too, 
it is likely, had remembered that Perez 
was the friend of the Princess of Eboli, 
and had thrown himself into the quarrel 
with some degree of personal animosity. 
He was now to expiate his eagerness. 
He was urged to fly. The Mendozas, he 
answered, never fled. The palace door 





he submitted voluntarily, he would proba- 
bly have been safe from serious injury, | 
and an impartial decision would have | 


been arrived at. The Inquisition, be it 
remembered, was no slave of the crown, | 


was dashed in. The justiciary, who had 
hurried to protect him, was thrown down 
and trampled on. Don Inigo was seized, 
dragged out, and borne away among cries 
of ** Muera, muera! Kill him, kill him!” 


and, though a cruel guardian of ortho-| Stripped naked, his clothes torn off, his 
doxy, would not have looked too narrowly | arms almost forced out of their sockets, 
at the fretful words of a man whom the! struck and pelted with stones, he was at 
archbishop believed to have been ill used. | last rescued by a party of police, who car- 
The judges of Arragon were by this time | ried him into the city prison, There, a 
satistied that Perez was not entirely the | fortnight after, he died of his injuries, so 
martyr which he pretended to be, and | ending his lawsuit with the widow of Ruy 
that the king had something to say for | Gomez. 

himself. Philip, who appears to Protes-| The inquisitors at the Aljaferia had a 
tant Europe a monster of injustice, was | near escape of the same fate. The walls 
in Spain respected and esteemed. The/| were strong and the gates massive. But 
grand justiciary did not wish to quarrel | the fierce people brought faggots in cart- 
with the crown in a case so doubtful, still | loads, and raised a pile which would have 
less to quarrel with the Holy Office, and reduced the palace and all in it to dust 
was preparing quietly to comply. But|and ashes. The inquisitors, they said, 
Perez would not have it so, and preferred ‘had burnt others ; they should now burn 
to trust to popular jealousy. A mob is ‘themselves unless Perez was instantly 
always ready to listen when it is told that| released. The inquisitors would have 
liberty is in danger. A story was circu-| held out, but the Archbishop of Saragos- 
lated in Saragossa that the Marquis of | sa, Almenara’s brother, insisted that they 
Almenara had bribed the prisoners in the | must yield. Perez, four hours only after 
Manifestacion to send in a false account| they had got him, was given back to his 
of Perez’s language, that the Inquisition | friends, and borne away in triumph. 

was claiming a right which did not belong| But the mob had risen for the rights of 
to it, that the Fueros were being be- | Arragon, and not, after all, for a prisoner of 
trayed, that the Arragonese were to be | whose innocence even they were uncon- 
made slaves of the Castilians. Symp-|vinced. Perez imagined himself a national 


toms showed themselves of an intended | 
rising, and the justiciary and Don Inigo, | 


hero. He had expected that the Cortes 
would take up his case, that he would be 
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allowed to present himself at the bar, and 
detail the story of his wrongs in Philip’s 
own presence. The leaders of the people 
had formed a cooler estimate of his merits. 
They contented themselves with taking 
him back to the Manifestacion. The off- 
cials of the province went up to Madrid, 
to deliberate with the court what was next 
to be done. 

For Perez personally there was no 
enthusiasm. If the Inquisition would 
acknowledge the Fueros, he could be sur- 
rendered without difficulty. The Inquisi- 
tion made the necessary concessions, and 
Perez’s own supporters now advised him 
to submit unreservedly. But this he did 
not dare to do; he tried to escape from 
the Manifestacion and failed. He ap- 
pealed again to the mob. Broadsheets 
were printed and circulated declaring that 
the officials were betraying the Fueros, 
and though the chiefs of the first insurrec- 
tion had withdrawn, the multitude could 
still be wrought upon. Unfortunately for 
Arragon the grand justiciary, Don Juan 
de Lanuza, a wise and prudent man, sud- 
denly died. Had he lived a few weeks 
longer he might have saved his country, 
but it was not so to be. The nomination 
of his successor belonged to the king, but 
the office had by custom become heredi- 


tary in the Lanuza family; his son, a gen- 
erous, hot-headed youth, claimed to act 
without waiting for the king’s sanction, 
and, fatally for himself, was ruled or in- 
fluenced by his uncle, Don Martin, who 


was Perez’s most intimate ally. The offi- 
cials had returned from the court. The 
Council of Saragossa had decided that 
Perez should be restored to the Holy 
Office. The removal was to be effected 
on the following morning, the 24th of 
September; but when the morning came 
the mob were out again. The Manifesta- 
cion was broken open, the council room 
was set on fire, and Perez was set at lib- 
erty. It was understood, however, that 
he was not to remain any longer at Sara- 
gossa to be a future occasion of quarrel. 
He was escorted a league out of the city 
on the road to the Pyrenees, and he was 
made to know that if he returned he would 
not be protected. He did return; he pre- 
tended that the roads were unsafe, but he 


came back in secret, and in the closest | 


disguise, and lay concealed in Don Mar- 


tin’s house till it could be seen how the| 


king would act. 


not govern are near their end. When the 


intelligent and the educated part of the | 


population are superseded by the mob, 





| force. 
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they cannot continue zealous for forms of 
freedom which to them are slavery. The 
mob has usurped the power; if it can 
defend its actions successfully, it makes 
good the authority which it has seized; if 
it fails, the blame is with itself. The Ar- 
ragon executive had protected Perez on 
his arrival in the province, they had given 
him the means of making an open defence, 
and, so far as their own Council could de- 
cide in his cause, they had pronounced him 
acquitted. But there were charges against 
him which could not be openly pleaded, 


| and his innocence was not so clear that it 


would be right as yet to risk a civil war in 
a case so ambiguous. The judges con- 
sidered that enough had been done. The 
mob and the young justiciary thought 
otherwise, and with them the responsibil- 
ity rested. 

Philip was in no hurry. Ten thousand 
men were collected quietly on the frontier 
under Don Alonzo de Vargas. The sen- 
timents of the principal persons were 
sounded, and it was ascertained that from 
those who could offer serious resistance 
there was none to be anticipated. Liberty 
had lost its attractions when it meant the 
protection of criminals by the town rabble. 
That the mob had shaken themselves 
clear of Perez made little difference to 
Philip, for they had taken him by force 
out of prison. The middle-class citizens, 
who still prized their constitution, be- 
lieved, on the other hand, or at least some 
of them believed, that the king had no 
longer an excuse for interfering with 
them. Philip so far respected their alarm 
that before he ordered the advance of the 
troops he sent out a proclamation that the 
constitution would not be disturbed; and 
possibly, if there had been no opposition, 
he would have found his course less clear. 
But the more eager spirits could not be 
restrained; the nobles held aloof; the 
young justiciary, however, was ardent and 
enthusiastic—he was compromised be- 
sides, for he had taken office without wait- 
ing for the king’s permission. The inva- 
sion was an open breach of the Fueros. 
He called the citizens of Saragossa to 
arms, and sent appeals for help to Barce- 
lona and the other towns. 

There was no response —a sufficient 
proof either that the province was indif- 
ferent, or that the cause was regarded as 
a bad one. Lanuza led out a tattered 


|multitude of shopkeepers and workmen 
Constitutional governments which can- 


to meet the Castilians; but, though brave 
enough in a city insurrection, they had no 
stomach for fighting with a disciplined 
They turned and scattered without 
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a blow, and Alonzo de Vargas entered 
Saragossa, the 12th of November, 1591. 
The modern doctrine, that political of- 
fences are virtues in disguise, was not yet 
the creed even of the most advanced phi- 
losophers. The Saragossa rabble had 
resisted the lawful authorities of the prov- 
ince. They had stormed a prison; they 
had murdered the king’s representative ; 
fatalest of all, they had taken arms for 
liberty, and had wanted courage to fight 
for it. The justiciary was executed, and 
fifteen or twenty other persons. The at- 
tack on the Aljaferia was an act of sacri- 
lege, and the wrongs of the Inquisition 
were avenged more severely. A hundred 
and twenty-three of the most prominent 
of the mob were arrested. Of these sev- 
enty-nine were burnt in the market-place. 
The ceremony began at eight in the morn- 
ing. It closed at night, when there was 
no light but from the blazing faggots ; the 
last figure that was consumed was the 
effigy of Antonio Perez, the original cause 
of the catastrophe. The punishment be- 
ing concluded, the constitution was abol- 
ished. The armed resistance was held to 
have dispensed with Philip’s promises, 
and the Fueros of Arragon were at an end. 
Perez himself escaped on the night on 
which the Castilians entered, and made 


his way through the Pyrenees to Pau. 
He published a narrative of his sufferings 
— that is, his own version of them, with 
the further incriminating documents which 
the Protestant world at once received 


with greedy acclamations. Much of it 
was true; much might have worn another 
complexion, if the other side had been 
told. But Philip never condescended to 
reply. Perez was taken up by Henry the 
Fourth, pensioned, trusted, and employed 
so long as the war with Spain continued. 
He was sent into England. He was re- 
ceived by Elizabeth; entertained by Es- 
sex, and admitted into acquaintance by 
Francis Bacon — not with the approval of 
Bacon’s mother, who disliked him from 
the first. He was plausible; he was pol- 
ished; he was acute. He had been so 
long intimately acquainted with Spanish 
secrets, that his information was always 
useful and often of the highest value. 
But he was untrue at the heart. Even 
his own “ Relacion” is in many points 
inconsistent with itself, and betrays the 
inward hollowness; while his estimate of 
his own merits went beyond what his 
most foolish friends could believe or 
acknowledge. Gradually he was seen 
through bothin Paris and London. When 
peace came he was thrown aside, and sank 
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i neglect and poverty. He attempted 
| often, but always fruitlessly, to obtain his 
| pardon from Philip the Third, and event- 
ually died miserably in a Paris lodging, a 
| worn-out old man of seventy-two, on the 
3rd of November, 1611. 

So ends the story of a man who, if his 
personal merits alone were concerned, 
might have been left forgotten among the 
unnumbered millions who have played 
their chequered parts on the stage of the 
world. Circumstances, and the great re- 
ligious revolution of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, converted Philip in the eyes of half 
Europe into a malignant demon. The 
darkest interpretations were thrown upon 
every unexplained action which he com- 
mitted; and Antonio Perez became the 
hero of a romance fitter for a third-rate 
theatre than the pages of accredited his- 
tory. The imaginative features of it have 
now disappeared, but there remains an 
instructive picture of Philip’s real char- 
acter. He said that he had been guided 
throughout by no motive save concern for 
the public welfare, and there is no reason 
to suppose that he was saying anything 
except what he believed to be true; yet 
he so acted as to invite suspicion in every 
step which he took. 

Escovedo, as his conduct was repre- 
sented, deserved to be punished, perhaps 
to be punished severely. To prosecute 
him publicly would have been doubtless 
inconvenient; and Philip, without giving 
him an opportunity of defending himself, 
undertook the part of a secret providence, 
and allowed him to be struck in the dark 
without explaining his reasons. Provi- 
dence does not permit vain mortals, even 
though they be Catholic kings, to usurp a 
jurisdiction which is reserved for itself. 
It punished Philip by throwing him into 
the power of an unscrupulous intriguer, 
who had, perhaps, in some measure really 
misled him on the extent of Escovedo’s 
faults, 

He tried to extricate himself, but he 
was entangled in the net which his own 
hands had woven; and, when Perez re- 
fused to assist him, and preferred to keep 
him struggling at his mercy, he was driven 
to measures which could be represented 
to the world as a base persecution of the 
instrument of his own crimes. Thus out 
| of an unwise ambition to exercise the at- 
|tributes of omniscience, the poor king 
laid himself open to groundless accusa- 
| tions, and the worst motives which could 
| be supposed to have actuated him were 
| those which found easiest credit. 
| But the legend of the loves of Philip 
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the Second and the Princess of Eboli was 
not of Spanish growth. The “ Relacion” 
of Perez was read in the peninsula, but 
it did not shake the confidence with which 
Philip was regarded by his subjects. The 
Fueros of Arragon perished, but they 
perished only because constitutional lib- 
erties which degenerate into anarchy are 
already ripe for an end. 
J. A. FROUDE. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
THE WIZARD'S SON. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


It would be difficult to describe the 
sensations with which Lord Erradeen 
found himself set at liberty, and on his 
way back, as he thought at first, to the 
easy mind, the quiet life, the undisturbed 
and undisturbing circumstances of his 
previous existence. He scarceiy seemed 
to breathe till he had crossed the Border, 
and was outside of Scotland, feeling dur- 
ing that time, like a fugitive in full flight, 
incapable of thinking of anything except 
that he had eluded his pursuers and had 
escaped all possible risks and apprehen- 
sions. His trial had lasted nights and 
days, he could not tell how many. Now 
for the first time he had the calm, the 
leisure, the sense of safety, which were 
necessary for a review of all that he had 
gone through; he had seen the moon 
light up the pale line of the sea at Ber- 
wick, where Tweed falls into the waste of 
water, and the lights of Newcastle, turn- 
ing into a shining highway the dark cres- 
cent of the Tyne, and then as the train 
pounded along through the darkness, with 
the throb and swing of life and speed, 
through the silence and night, his facul- 
ties seemed to come back to him, and his 
judgment to be restored. Through what 
a strange episode of existence had he 
passed since he saw the lights curve 
round the sides of that river, and the 
great bridge striding over above the roofs 
of the sleeping town! And now he had 
escaped — had he escaped? He had time 
at least and quiet to think it all out and 
see where he stood. 

He had been for nearly three weeks 





altogether on Loch Houran, during which 
time he had gone through the severest | 
mental struggle he had ever known. It) 
seemed years to him now since the mo- | 
ment when he had been suddenly con-| 
fronted by the strange and mysterious 


personage who had assumed a tone to-| 
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wards him and claimed a submission 
which Walter had refused to yield. That 
this. man’s appearance had awakened in 
him a sensation of overwhelming excite- 
ment mingled with fear, that he had come 
in an unaccountable way, that he had 
been seen apparently by no one in the old 
castle but himself, that nobody had be- 
trayed any consciousness of knowing who 
he was or how he was there, and yet that 
he had come and gone with a perfect ac- 
quaintance and familiarity with the place, 
the family, the estates, the story of the 
race; these were details which, with a 
tremulous sensation in his mind, as of a 
panic nearly over, he gathered together to 
examine and find out, if possible, what 
they meant. He had been unable during 
the time that followed, when he had taken 
refuge in Auchnasheen, to exercise any 
discriminating faculty, or use his own 
judgment upon these facts. At the mo- 
ment of seeing and hearing occurrences 
which disturb the mind, reason is ham- 
pered in its action. Afterwards you may 
ask yourself, have you really heard and 
seen? but not when a definite appearance 
is before your eyes, or likely to reappear 
at any moment, and a distinct voice in 
your ears. The actual then overmasters 
the soul; the meaning of it must be got 
at later. He had seen this man whose 
faculties and pretensions were alike so 
extraordinary, he had listened to the 
claim he made, he had been bidden to 
yield up his individual will and to obey 
under threatening of evil if he refused, 
and promises of pleasure and comfort if 
he consented. And Walter had said no. 
He would have said no had an angel 
out of heaven appeared before him, mak- 
ing the same demand. He had been sub- 
jected to this strange trial at the very 
height of independence and conscious 
power, when he had newly begun to feel 
his own importance, and to enjoy its ad- 
vantages. It had seemed to him absurd, 
incredible that such a claim should be 
made, even while the personality of the 
strange claimant had filled him with a 
sensation of terror, which he summoned 
all his forces to struggle against, without 
any success. He had been like two men 
during that struggle. One acraven, eager 
to fly, willing to promise anything might 
he but escape; the other struggling pas- 
sionately against the stranger and refus- 
ing — refusing, night and day. When he 
went to Auchnasheen the character of the 
conflict within him had become more re- 
markable still, The man who claimed 
his obedience was no longer visible, but 
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he had been rent asunder between the 
power of his own resisting spirit and 
some strange influence which never slack- 
ened, which seemed to draw him towards 
one point with a force which his unwill- 
ingness to yield made into absolute agony. 
Still he had resisted, always resisted, 
though without strength to escape, until 
the moment had come when by sudden 
inspiration of natural justice and pity he 
had broken loose — by that, and by the 
second soul struggling in him and with 
him, by Oona’s hand holding him and her 
heart sustaining him. This was the his- 
tory of these two tremendous weeks, the 
most eventful in his life. And now he 
had escaped out of the neighborhood in 
which he could feel no safety, out of 
the influence which had moved him so 
strangely, and was able to think and ask 
himself what it was. 

The night was dark, and as has been 
said, the moon was on the wane. She 
shed a pale mist of light over the dark 
country, where now and then there broke 
out the red glow of pit or furnace fires. 
The train swung onward with a rock of 
movement, a ploughing and plunging, the 
dim light in the roof swaying, the two re- 
spectable fellow-passengers each in his 
corner, amidst his wraps, slumbering un- 
easily. Walter had no inclination to 
sleep. He was indeed feverishly awake; 
all his faculties in wild activity; his mind 
intensely conscious and living. What 
did it all mean? The events which had 
affected him to a passionate height of 
feeling with which his previous life had 
been entirely unacquainted — was it pos- 
sible that there was any other way of 
accounting for them? ‘To look himself 
in the face as it were, and confess now at 
a distance from these influences that the 
man to whom he had spoken in the lan- 
guage of to-day was one of the fabulous 
men in whom the ignorant believe, his 
own early ancestor — the still existing, 
undying founder of the house, was, he 
said to himself, impossible. 1t could not 
be; anything else — any hypothesis was 
more credible than this. There was no 
place for the supernatural in the logic of 
life as he had learned it. Now that he 
had recovered control of himself, it was 
time for him to endeavor to make outa 
reason for the hallucination in which he 
had almost jost himself and his sober 
senses. And accordingly he began to do 
it; and this is what he said to himself. 
His imagination had been excited by all 
that had happened to him; the extraordi- 
nary change in his circumstances which 
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; seemed almost miraculous, and then the 
succession of incidents, the strange half- 
communications that had been made to 
him, the old, ruinous house in which he 
had been compelled to shut himself up, 
the wonderful solitude, full of supersti- 
tious suggestions, into which he had been 
plunged. All these details had prepared 
his mind for something —he knew not 
what. He felt a hot flush of shame and 
mortification come over him as he remem- 
bered how easily, notwithstanding all his 
better knowledge, he, a man of his century, 
acquainted with all the philosophies of the 
day, had been overcome by these influ- 
ences. He had expected something out 
of nature, something terrible and wonder- 
ful. And when such a state of mind is 
reached, it is certain (he thought) that 
something will arise to take advantage of 
it. Probably all these effects had been 
calculated upon by the individual, who- 
ever he was, who haunted Kinloch-houran 
to excite and exploit these terrors. Who 
was he? Even now, so far out of his 
reach, so emancipated from his influence 
that he could question and examine it, 
Walter felt a certain giddiness come over 
his spirit at this thought, and was glad 
that one of his fellow-passengers stirred 
and woke, and made a shivering remark, 
how cold it was, before he again com- 
posed himself to sleep. It was very cold. 
There was an icy chill in the air which 
penetrated through the closed windows. 
But nothing else could come in — nothing 
else! and it could be but a sudden reflec- 
tion from his past excitement that made 
Walter feel for a moment as if another 
figure sat opposite to him, gazing at him 
with calm sarcasm, and eyes that had a 
smile in them. When the giddiness 
passed off, and he looked again, there was 
(of course) no one opposite to him, only 
the dark blue cushions of the unoccupied 
place. Who was this man then who held 
a sort of court in Kinloch houran, and 
demanded obedience from its proprietor? 
He was no creature of the imagination. 
Excited nerves and shaken health might 
indeed have prepared the mind of the vis- 
itor for the effect intended to be produced 
upon him; but they could not have created 
the central figure — the powerful person- 
ality from whom such influence flowed. 
Who was he? The circumstances were 
all favorable for a successful imposture, 
or even a mystification. Suppose it to be 
some member of the family aggrieved by 
|the promotion of a far-off branch, some 
| dependent with so much knowledge of the 
| secrets of the race as to be able to play 
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upon the imagination of a novice, with 
mysterious threats and promises; per- 
haps, who could tell, a momomaniac, the 
leading idea of whose delusion was to 
take this character upon him? Walter’s 
breast lightened a little as he made out 
one by one these links of explanation. It 
was characteristic of his time, and the 
liberality of mind with which modern 
thought abjures the idea of absolute im- 
posture, that the sudden suggestion of a 
monomaniac gave a great relief and com- 
- fort to him. That might explain all—a 
man of superior powers crazed in this 
point, who might have convinced himself 
that he was the person he claimed to be, 
and that it was the interest of the family 
he had at heart. Such a being, acquainted 
with all the mysterious passages and hid- 
ing-places that exist in such old houses, 
able to appear suddenly from a secret 
door or sliding panel, to choose moments 
when nature herself added to the sense of 
mystery, hours of twilight and darkness 
when the half-seen is more alarming than 
anything fully revealed — this would ex- 
plain so much that the young man for the 
moment drew a long breath ‘of relief, and 
felt half- consciously that he could afford 
to ignore the rest. 

And in the sense of this relief he fell 
asleep, and dreamed that he stood again 
at Mrs. Forrester’s door in the isle, and 
saw the light on the old tower of Kinloch- 
houran, and felt the attraction, the draw- 
ing and dragging as of some force he 
could not resist; and woke up with the 
blow he gave himself against the rail that 
supported the netting on the opposite side 
of the carriage, against which he struck 
his head in his rush towards the place to 
which he had felt himself called. He 
staggered back into his seat, giddy and 
faint, yet thankful to feel that it was only 
a dream; and then had to begin his self- 
arguments over again, and trace once 
more every link of the chain. A mono- 
moniac — yes, that might be the explana- 
tion ; but whence then that power which 
drew him, which he had fought against 
with all the powers of his being at Auch- 
nasheen, which he had never given in to, 
but which, even in the reflection of it 
given in his dream, was vivid enough to 
awaken him to a new branch of the ques- 
tion? Magnetism, mesmerism, he had 
heard of, and scorned as other names for 
charlatanism; but when you are search- 
ing anxiously for the means of accounting 


for mysterious phenomena you are glad to | t 


seize upon explanations that at another | 
moment would be little satisfactory. Wal-, 
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ter said to himself that the madman of 
Kinloch-houran — the monomaniac, must 
possess these strange powers. He might 
know many secrets, though his wits were 
gone astray. He might be sane enough 
to have a purpose, and to cultivate every 
possible means of affecting the mind he 
wished to work upon. Such curious com- 
binations of madness and wisdom were 
not beyond human experience. Perhaps 
at the end of all his arguments, having 
fully convinced himself, the thread of the 
reasoning escaped him, for he suddenly 
shuddered and grew pale, and shrank into 
his corner, drawing his wraps close round 
him and raising the collar of his coat to 
his very eyes, as if to shut out some be- 
wildering, overwhelming sight. But by 
this time the wintry day was breaking, 
and the stir of awakened life reached the 
other travellers, who woke and stretched 
themselves, shivering in -the chill of the 
dawn, and began to prepare for their ar- 
rival, One of them spoke to Walter, 
expressing a fear that he was ill, he looked 
so pale, and offering his services to “see 
him home.” The young man indeed felt 
as if he had come through a long illness 
when he stepped forth upon the platform 
at King’s Cross, and felt that he had 
escaped from his fever and his trouble, 
and had new ways and new thoughts — or 
rather the repose of old thoughts and old 
ways — before him for some time to come. 

He remained in London all day, and 
after his bath and his breakfast, felt the 
rising of a new life, and began to remem- 
ber all the good things which he had par- 
tially forgotten, but which surely were 
more than enough to counterbalance the 
evil things, of which, when you set your 
mind to it, after all, so feasible an expla- 
nation could be found. London was at 
its darkest, and nothing invited him in 
the foggy and murky streets ; nevertheless 
he lingered with that mixture of old habit 
and mental indolence which wastes so 
much time and disperses so many admira- 
ble resolutions. He went in the morning 
to see the house which belonged to him 
in Park Lane, and which was empty for 
the moment. It was one of those which 
look out from pleasant, large bow-windows 
upon the brightness of the Park and the 
cheerful thoroughfare. Even at such a 
moment it had a kind of brightness — as 
much light as could be got in London. 
It gave Walter a real pleasure to think of 
furnishing it for his mother, of seeing her 
take her place there and enter upon a 
| larger life, a mode of existence for which 
ihe felt —with a glow of pride in her — 
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she was more qualified than for the 
smaller village routine at Sloebury. His 
energy even went so far as to direct that 


the house should be put in order and pre- | 
pared for occupation. And if he had gone | 


home at once after this feat, not all the 


threatenings of his mysterious enemy | 


would have prevented a pleasant re-begin- 
ning of his old life. But he did not; he 


lingered about the streets, about the hotel | 


to which he had gone in the morning, for 
no particular reason, and it was late when 
he started for Sloebury —late and dark 
and cold, and his sleepless night and all 
the excitements from which he had fled, 
began to tell upon him. When he reached 
the familiar station his cheerfulness and 
good-humor had fled. And all the pleas- 
ant anticipations of the home-coming and 
the comfort with which he had remem- 
bered that existence, free of all mystery, 
in which he had seldom done anything 
but what seemed good in his own eyes, 
abandoned him as he stepped into the 
drizzle of a dark and rainy December 
night, into the poor and badly-lighted 
streets that surround a railway every- 
where, and turn the worst side of every 
town to the eyes of strangers. He sent 
Symington and his baggage off before 
him, and himself set out to walk, with 
that incomprehensible pleasure in a little 
further delay which is so general. Step- 
ping out into the mean streets had all the 
effect upon Walter’s tired frame and ca- 
pricious and impatient mind, of sudden 
disenchantment. His imagination per- 
haps had been affected by the larger at- 
mosphere from which he had come, and 
he had forgotten the dinginess and pov- 
erty, which never before had struck him 
with the same force. The damp drizzle 
which was all there was for air, seemed 
to suffocate him; the pavement was wet 
and muddy, dirt and wretchedness per- 
vaded everything. Then he began to 
realize, as he walked, the scene he was 
going to, which he could call up before 
him with such perfect distinctness of 
memory. Home! It used to be the cen- 
tre, in books, of all pleasant thoughts — 
the tired wanderer coming to rest and 
shelter, the prodigal out of hunger and 
misery to forgiveness and the fatted calf, 
the “ war-beaten soldier” from his cold 
sentry’s march, the sailor from the wet 
shrouds and gloomy seas — to good fires 
and welcomes, kisses and a hot supper. 
But that primitive symbol of imagination, 
like so many others, has got perhaps 
somewhat soiled with ignoble use ; and it 
hever was, perhaps, from this point of 
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| view that young men of Walter Meth- 
_ven’s type regarded the centre of family 
life, to which they returned when there 
was nothing better to do, with a sort of 
penitential sense of the duties that were 
considered binding there, and the prepos- 
terous things that would be expected of 
them. 

Lord Erradeen, who had been longing 
for that safe and sensible refuge where 
no exaggeration or superstition prevailed, 
suddenly felt it rise before him like a pic- 
ture of still life as he walked towards it. 
His mother seated knitting at one side of 
the fire, with a preoccupied look, listening 
for his step outside, the evening newspa- 
per, and a novel from Mudie’s on the ta- 
ble. Miss Merivale opposite working 
crewel work, and putting a question now 
and then as to when he was expected: 
the two lamps burning steadily, the tick 
of the clock in the foreground, so to 
speak, the soul of the silent scene. The 
other accessories of the piece were all 
conventional ones: fire blazing brightly, 
now and then breaking into the mono- 
logue of the clock with a sudden rush 
and jet of flame, or dropping of ashes; 
curtains drawn, sofas and chairs within 
the glow of the warmth, ready for the 
new-comer’s choice. There would be a 
sudden springing up, a disturbance of the 
perfect order of all these arrangements, 
;on his entrance. He would be made to 
| sit down in far too warm acorner; his 
| personal appearance would be commented 
upon ; that he was looking well, or ill, or 
tired, or as fresh as possible. And then 
the cross-examination would begin. Wal- 
ter reminded himself that this cross-ex- 
amination was maddening, and that even 
as a boy at school he had never been able 
to bear it. When he had said that he 
was well, and consented, yes, that he had 
come home sooner than he expected, but 
no, that nothing was wreng, what was 
there more to say? Tobe sure he had 
intended to say a great deal more, to pour 
forth all his troubles into his mother’s 
sympathetic bosom; but that in any case 
could only have been when the two were 
alone. And would she understand him if 
he did so? Cousin Sophy—he could 
hear her in imagination—would give a 
sharp shriek of laughter at the idea of 
anything mysterious, at any suggestion of 
the supernatural (in which, of course, by 
this time Walter did not believe himselr, 
but that was another matter). She would 
shriek even derisively at the idea that 
mesmerism could have affected any man 
}in his senses. And his mother — what 
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would she do? not shriek with laughter, 
that was not her way; but smile perhaps 
with a doubtful look to see whether it was 
possible that he could be in earnest in 
this incredible story of his. No, she 
would not believe him, she would think 
he was under the influence of some hal- 
lucination. She would look at him with 
a shock of something like contempt, an 
annoyed dismay that #27 son should be 
so incredulous, or so weak. Walter’s 
imagination leaped back to the other warm 


and softly lighted room on the isle, the | 


innocent mother talking, who would have 
believed everything, the girl standing by 
who did understand, and that almost with- 
out a word. Ah, if that indeed were 
home! Thus with a sudden revulsion in 
his mind, shutting himself up, and double- 
locking the door of his heart —even be- 
fore he had come to the door of the house, 
to which his mother, he knew, would rush 
to meet him, hearing and distinguishing 
his step — he went home. 

Mrs. Methven who had been on the 
watch all day, opened the door to him as 
he foresaw. She was trembling with anx- 
iety and pleasure, yet self-restrained and 
anxious not to betray the excitement 
which probably he would think uncalled 
for; she took his wraps from him, and 
helped to take off his great-coat giving 
an aid which was quite unnecessary, but 
which he, on his side commanding him- 
self also, did his best to accept with an 
appearance of pleasure. “ You have not 
dined,” she said, “there is something just 
ready. We waited half an hour, but I 
thought you would prefer to come by this 
train. Come in and get thawed, and let 
me look at you, while they bring up your 
dinner.” She took him by the armas she 
spoke, and led him into the drawing-room 
where everything was exactly as he had 
imagined. And she drew him, as he had 
imagined, too close to the fire, and draw- 
ing the softest chair, said “Sit down, 
dear, and get warm.” 

“Tam nota bit cold. I have walked, 
you know, from the station. How do you 
do, Cousin Sophy? Your room is too 
warm, mother, | always tell youso. How- 
ever it looks very cheerful after the wet 
and mud outside,” he said, with an attempt 
to be gracious, 

“The rain makes everything dismal out 
of doors. Has it been raining all the 
way? You have had a dreadful journey, 
my poor boy.” 

“Of course it is warmer here than in 
Scotland,” said Miss Merivale. 

And then there was a pause, and his 
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mother looked at him more closely by the 
light of the lamp. She was just going to 
say, “You are not looking very well,” 
when Walter broke in, 

“] hear a tray coming, and I am very 
hungry. I shall go into the dining-room, 
mother, and join you by-and-by.” 

“T will go too and wait upon you, Wal- 
ter. I mean to wait upon,you myself to- 
night. I hope your lordship has not 
grown too fine for that,” she said with an 
attempt at playful ease. It was a relief 
to leave Miss Merivale, and have her son 
all to herself. She put his chair to the 
table for him, and brought the claret 
which had been warming, and handed him 
his plate with a smile of content. “It is 
pleasant to serve one’s boy,” she said, 
“and we don’t want any third person. 
have so much to hear, and to ask i 

‘An impatient prayer that she would not 
begin the moment he sat down to worry a 
fellow with questions was on Walter’s 
lips; but he forebore, doing his very best 
to command himself. To sit in his old 
place, to feel his old impulse, to find the 
claret too warm, and the potatoes cold, 
was almost too much for him; but still 
like a hero he forbore. And she took ad- 
vantage of his magnanimity. She never 
relaxed her watch upon him. That is the 
penalty one pays for having one’s mother 
to serve one: a servant is silent at least. 
She asked him if he would not have a 
little more, just this little piece which was 
very nicely done? Some of the vegeta- 
bles which were better cooked than usual ? 
A little salad? Some stewed fruit with 
that Devonshire cream which he used to 
like? A little of his favorite cheese? 
She was not in general a fussy woman, 
but she was so anxious, after the rap- 
prochement that had taken place on the 
eve of his going away, to please him, to 
preserve that tenderer strain of feeling — 
if it could be done this way! And yet all 
the time she was restraining herself not 
to say too much, not to worry him. A 
woman has to exercise such wiles often 
enough for her husband’s benefit; but it 
is hard to go through the process again for 
her son. 

He bore it all with a devouring impa- 
tience, yet self-restraint too—not en- 
treating her in words to let him alone for 
heaven's sake! as he would so fain have 
done. Perhaps there was something to 


; be said on his side also; his mind was 


laden with care and anxiety and wanted 
repose above all; and this wistful over- 
anxiety and desire to propitiate by details 
was irritating beyond description. He 
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did not know howto put up with it. Love 
itself is sometimes very hard to put up 
with — embarrassing, officious, not capa- 
ble of perceiving that to let its object 
alone is the best. Mrs. Methven did not 
know how to propitiate him — whether to 
show her interest or to put on a form of 
indifference. All her urgency about his 
dinner, was it not to spare him the ques- 
tions which she knew he did not love? 
But that succeeded badly, and her curios- 
ity, or rather her anxiety, was great. 

“ How did you like Kinloch-houran ?” 
she ventured to say at last. What a 
question! It seemed to Walter that a 
glance at his face would have shown her 
how inappropriate it was. 

“Like Kinloch-houran!” he said. “ If 
you want a categorical answer, mother — 
and I know you are never satisfied with 
anything else — not at all!” 

“Tam sorry for that, Walter, since it 
seems a place you must have a great deal 
to do with. Auchnasheen, then, was that 
better? You must teach me to pronounce 
the name.” 

“ Auchnasheen, if possible, was worse,” 
he said. “TI shall never be able to en- 
dure either the one or the other, or forget 
the associations. Don’t make me think 
of them, please. When I got home I 
thought I should be able to escape all 
that.” 

“My dear, I beg your pardon: I did 
not know. Was the weather then so bad? 


They say it always rains —and the place | 


very dull, of course, so far in the wilds? 
But you said in your letter that the lake 
was lovely, and that there were some 
pleasant people eS 

He put up his hand, begging her to go 
no further. “It was lovely enough if you 
like, but I hate the place; isn’t that 
enough? I shall never go back with my 
free will.” 

Mrs. Methven looked at him in aston- 
ishment. “I thought” — she said, “ you 
remember how fantastic you thought it, 
and medieval — that you had to make a 
periodical visit to the old home of the 
race?” 

His very lips trembled with irritation. 
He had written about all that in the first 
days of his absence, and even after his 
arrival at Loch Houran, making fun of 
the old-world stipulation, She might have 
divined, he thought, that it was a very 
different matter now. “I am sorry to 
keep you so long here, out of your own 
comfortable corner,” he said. “ You never 
like sitting in the dining-room,. It is bru- 
tal of me to keep you here.” 
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“No, Walter, it is my pleasure,” she 
cried; then, poor soul, with that most un- 
called-for, unprofitable desire for informa- 
tion, “ And there are so many things I 
want to know “4 

He commanded himself with a great 
effort. ‘“ Mother,” he said, “I have not 
enjoyed my visit to Scotland. There are 
a great many things that perhaps I may 
be able to talk of hereafter if you will give 
me time, but that I don’t want even to 
think of now. And I’m tired with my 
journey; and everything is not couleur de 
| “ose, AS you seem tothink. Let me alone, 
if you can, for to-night.” 

“Let you alone—if I can!” She was 
so startled, so bitterly disappointed, that 
for a moment or two she could not speak. 
And this aggravated Walter still more. 

“ Mother,” he cried, getting up from his 
unsatisfactory meal, “1 hope you are not 
going to make a scene the first night.” 

Thus, without any intention, with in- 
deed the strongest desire to adopt a bet- 
ter way, this was how young Lord Erra- 
deen resumed his intercourse with his 
mother. And yet Oona’s mother, with all 
her little gentle affectations, with her kind 
effusiveness which there was no with- 
standing, had given him the sincerest 
sense of home and a refuge from trouble. 
Was it Oona’s presence that explained all, 
or was there something more subtle un- 
derneath? There followed on this occa- 
sion no scene; but when Mrs. Methven 
returned to the drawing-room alone, leav- 
ing Walter, as she said, in peace to smoke 
his cigar after his dinner, Miss Merivale’s 
keen eyes perceived at once that the trav- 
eller’s meal had not been a happy ceremo- 
nial. 

‘| dare say he is tired,” she said. 

“ Yes, he is tired — almost too tired to 
eat. Smoke is the grand panacea,” said 
Mrs. Methven, with a smile. 

“The worst of smoke is that it is so 
unsociable,” said Miss Merivale cheer- 
fully, picking up her book, “1 think I'll 
go to bed and leave you free for your talk 
with Walter when the cigar’s done. Oh 
yes, you will get on better by yourselves. 
You will get more out of him if you are 
alone. But I dare say you won’t get very 
| much out of him, It will come by scraps 
| —a little ata time; and he will be quite 

astonished that you don’t know — by in- 
stinct, | suppose. Men are all like that.” 

It was very kind of Cousin Sophy. 
| Mrs. Methven gave her a kiss of grati- 
|tude as she took her candle and went 
jaway. But the expedient after all did 
| little good. Walter lingered over his ci- 
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gar, growing less and less inclined for any 
confidences, while his mother lingered in 
the drawing-room, hoping he would come 
to her; and Cousin Sophy, by far the most 
comfortable of the three, established her- 
self cosily in her easy-chair by her bed- 
room fire, with a yellow novel. Miss 
Merivale had aspirations beyond Mudie. 
She thought the French writers far more 
subtle and searching in their analysis of 
character than her compatriots ever were, 
and she liked their boldness, and the dis- 
tinctness with which they cut away all 
pretences and showed humanity as it was. 
She had no opinion of humanity — but 
yet she was in her way very good-natured, 
and would even go out of her way to show 
kindness to one of her fellow-creatures, as 
she had done to-night. Though her own 
room looked comfortable, and was so in- 
deed up to a certain point, Miss Merivale, 
if nobody else, was aware that there was a 
draught which there was no eluding, —a 
draught which, whatever you might do, 
caught you infallibly in the back of the 
neck. She had taken down the curtains 
and put them upagain. She had changed 
the position of her seat. She had bought 
a folding screen. She had even changed 
her chair and procured a_ high-backed, 
old-fashioned thing, something like that 
cushioned sentry-box in which porters 
delight; but in no way could she escape 
this. draught, except in bed, and it was 
much too early to go to bed. Therefore 
she had made a distinct sacrifice of per- 
sonal comfort in coming so soon up-stairs. 
She sat there and mused, asking herself 
what boys were born for, or at least by 
what strange mistake Providence ever 
committed them to the charge of women; 
and why it was that they could not be 
happy or natural with the people they be- 
longed to. “TI feel almost sure now,” she 
said to herself, “that I shall have a stiff 
neck to-morrow, to no purpose, and that 
those two down stairs are sitting in sepa- 
rate rooms, and will not say a word to 
each other.” 

It was a curious, very curious reading 
of an English home, could any specta- 
tor have looked through the secure cover- 
ing of that respectable roof, or through 
the curtains that veiled the windows, and 
seen the two rooms in which these two 
persons sat each alone. How was it?| 
Why was it? The mother had no thought 
but for her son. The son was not unkind | 
or heartless, but full of good qualities. | 
And yet at a moment when he had much 
to teil, and she was eager to hear, they | 





sat in two separate rooms, as if they were | 


fellow-lodgers and no more. Cousin 
Sophy, who was a sensible woman, with 
much kind feeling towards both, though 
she was not perhaps the kind of person 
from whom any high degree of unselfish 
devotion was to be looked for, sat and 
shook her head, and “ wondered at it,” as 
the ladies at Camelot did over Elaine. 
But it was a greater wonder than Elaine. 

Was it, perhaps, the beginning of the 
fulfilment of that threat that everything 
would go ill with him, which had been 
made at Kinloch-houran? But if so it 
was no new ill, but only the further fol- 
lowing out of an evil that had been grow- 
ing for years. 


CHAPTER XX, 


SOMETHING of the same perversity 
which had turned all his good resolutions 
to nothing on the night of his arrival, af- 
fected Walter when he went out next 
morning into Sloebury. The place had 
narrowed and grown small in every way. 
There was no horizon, only lines of brick 
houses ; no space, only the breadth of a 
street; no air to breathe for a man who 
had come from the wide solitude of the 
hills, and the keen freshness of the High- 
land breezes. Everything here was paltry, 
and monotonous, and small; the people 
who met him—and he met everybody, 
and there was not a man who could claim 
the slightest acquaintance with him, or a 
woman who had seen him once in her 
neighbor’s drawing-room, who did not 
make some use of the acquaintance with 
Lord Erradeen — seemed to have dwindled 
along with the scene. They had never 
been distinguished by intelligence or orig- 
inality, but he had not been aware how 
paltry they were before. Had he seen 
Jeremy’s new turn-out? all the men in- 
quired of him. He had already heard of 
it from Miss Merivale, who had given 
him a sketch of the history of the town, 
and what happened during his absence, 
at breakfast. It was a high phaeton, 
““which I suppose must be the fashion,” 
Miss Merivale said. ‘ You should really 
see it,” cried all the young men, with de- 
tails about the harness, and the high- 
stepping mare which were endless. What 
did Lord Erradeen care for young Jere- 
my’s phaeton or the high-stepping mare ? 
but it was the only topic at Sloebury — 
that, and a report which Miss Merivale 
had also furnished him with about Julia 
Herbert. ‘“ Your old flame: no doubt it 
was to console herself in your absence,” 
said Cousin Sophy. This was disagree- 
able too. Walter did not care to hear 
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that the girl who had distinguished him- 
self and been distinguished by him should 
make herself remarkable in a flirtation 
with another man. He did not want her 
indeed, but he objected to the transfer of 
her affections. And everything around 
looked so barren, stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able. Perhaps it was the quickening of 
life which his recent experiences, painful 
though they had been, had brought him, 
which made him feel how dead-alive every- 
thing was. At Loch Houran his mind 
had gone back to the safe and peaceable 
commonplace of his native town with 
something like an enthusiasm of prefer- 
ence for its calm common sense, and 
superiority to the fever aad excitements of 
that life upon the edge of the supernat- 
ural. Now it seemed to him that super- 
stition itself, not to speak of the heats 
and chills of human passion, were higher 
things than this cynic-steadiness, this 
limit of matter-of-fact. What would Sloe- 
bury think of those things that had been 
so real to him, that had rent his very 
being asunder? He could imagine the 
inextinguishable laughter with which his 
story would be greeted, and blushed at 
the possibility of betraying himself. A 
seer of ghosts and visions, a victim of 
mesmerism! He would become in a mo- 
ment the scorn, as he was at present the 
envy, of the town. Not a soul of them 
would understand. His experiences must 
be buried in his own bosom, and no one 
here must ever know that he had got be- 
yond that surface of life to which all their 
knowledge was confined. When he met 
Underwood indeed this determination 
wavered a little; but then Underwood 
looked at him with an eagerness of in- 
spection which was still more offensive. 
What did the fellow mean? Did he think 
it likely that he, a stranger, a person whom 
the better people disapproved, should be 
chosen as the confidant of Lord Erra- 
deen? 

“You have come back very soon,” the 
captain said; as indeed did everybody 
whom he met. 

“No—not sooner than I intended,” 
said Walter coldly. “It was business 
merely that took me there at all.” 

Underwood examined his face with a 
curiosity that had knowledge in it. “1 
know that country so well,” he said. “I 
should like to know what you think of it. 
Of course you were at Auchnasheen? I 
have been weeks there, with the late lord 


—and at the old castle too,” he added, | 


with a keen look. 
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“You were interested in the architec- 
ture, I suppose.” 

Underwood said nothing for a moment. 
Then suddenly, “I wish you’d come and 
talk to me about it!” he cried. “Any 
time that you’ll come I'll shut out every- 
body else. I'll keep myself free ~ 

““My dear fellow,” Walter said in a 
supercilious tone, “why should I make 
Sloebury pay the penalty, and banish your 
friends from you for my selfish advan- 
tage?” To remember the time when this 
man had taken notice of him and been 
his superior, gave him a sense of impa- 
tientindignation. “ Besides, I don’t know 
that there is anything to say.” 

“ Oh, as you please,” said Underwood ; 
but when they passed each other, he 
turned back and laid a hand on Walter's 
sleeve. “I keep early hours now,” he 
said. “ After ten I am always free.” 

Lord Erradeen walked away, half angry, 
half amused, by the man’s presumption, 
who, after all, was a nobody; but yet, he 
made a secret note in his mind, almost 
outside of his consciousness. After ten 
— it might in the dreadful blank of those 
hours after ten at Sloebury (or even be- 
fore ten for that matter), be a resource. 

He had not gone very much further 
when he fell into another lion’s mouth. 
But how wrong, how cruel, to apply such 
a phrase to the red and smiling mouth, 
fresh as the cherries in the song, of Miss 
Julia Herbert, on her way from the rec- 
tory where she paid her old aunt a daily 
visit, to the cottage in which she was her 
mother’s stay and solace! She had been 
flirting a great dealin Walter’s absence, 
no one could deny. A young Wynn, a 
relation on the other side of the house, 
had been staying there, on leave from his 
regiment, and on such an occasion what 
else was there to do? But young Wynn 
was gone, and his circumstances were not 
such as tohave stood in competition for 
one moment with Lord Erradeen. As 
soon as she saw him, Julia began to smile 
and wave her hand. If there was a little 
sense of guilt in her,so much the more 
reason for even an excess of friendliness 
now. And perhaps there was in Waltera 
certain desire to let the little world about, 
which had insisted upon her little infidel- 
ities, perceive that she was as much under 
his influence as ever, as soon as he chose 
toappear. This was not the way in which 
the world regarded the matter, if Walter 
had known. Instead of looking at him as 
the conquering hero, who had but to show 
himself, the spectators said pityingly that 
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Julia Herbert had got hold of poor Lord 
Erradeen again. 

“ Oh, Walter! ’ she cried ; then changed 
her tone with a very pretty blush, and 
said, “I ought to have said Lord Erra- 
deen: but it was the surprise. And so 
you have come home?” 

“T have come dack,” he said, with a 
little emphasis. 

“T see itall. Forgive me that I should 
be so silly — dach, of course ; that means 
a few days, that means you have come for 
your boxes, or to see your mother, or to 
know her wishes respecting the new fur- 
niture of the banqueting hall. Shall it be 
medieval or Renaissance? If youask my 
advice ——” 

“I do; of course, I do. 
chiefly I am here.” 

“ That is what I thought. Renaissance, 
then. There, you have my opinion — 
with plenty of cupids and good, fat gar- 
lands a 

She laughed, and Walter laughed too, 
though he was not very much amused. 
But, of course, he could not speak to a 
lady as he had spoken to Underwood. 

“Come now, tell me about it,” the 
young lady said. “You cannot refuse 
such a little bit of novelty to one who 
never sees anything new except a novei: 
and there is so little novelty in them! 
About what? Oh, about Scotland, and the 
scenery, and the old castle: and whom 
you met, and what you did. Mayn’t I 
show a little curiosity —in one whom,” 
she added with that exaggeration of senti- 
ment which leaves room for a laugh, “I 
have known all my life?” 

“That, I hope, is not all the claim I 
have on your interest,” said Walter in the 
same tone. 

“Oh, no, not half. There have been 
moments !—And then the romance of 
you, Lord Erradeen! It is delightful to 
touch upon the borders of romance. And 
your rank! I feel a great many inches 
higher, and ever so much elevated in my 
own estimation by being privileged to 
walk by your lordship’s side. When are 
you going to take your seat and help to 
rule your country? They say the House 
of Commons is to be preferred for that. 
But there is nothing so delightful as a 
peer.” 


It is for that 
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“JT don’t care for the old ladies — or 
their comment,” said Walter: the fun was 
languid, perhaps, but yet it afforded a 
little occupation when one had nothing 
else to do, 

“You? Oh, of course not, as you will 
escape presently, and know all my wiles 
by heart already, it cannot make much 
difference to you. It is I who have to be 
considered, if you please, my lord. They 
will say there is shat Julia Herbert at her 
old tricks, trying to take in poor Lord 
Erradeen —a poor, innocent young man 
in the snares of that designing baggage! 
They will probably add that the police 
should put a stop to it,” Miss Herbert 
said. 

“The deluded old ladies! Without 
knowing that it is exactly the other 
way ” 

“Now that is the prettiest speech you 
ever made,” said Julia. “I never heard 
you say anything so nice before. You 
must have been in very good society since 
you went away. Tell me, who was it?” she 
asked with her most insinuating look. 

They were old practitioners both. They 
understood each other: they had flirted 
since they had been in long clothes, and 
no harm had ever come of it. This is, no 
doubt, what Miss Herbert would have 
said had any feminine critic interposed; 
but there was something more serious, as 
the feminine critic would have divined, at 
once, in Julia’s eye. She meant more, 
not less, than she said; and she was anx- 
ious to know, having her eyes upon all 
contingencies like a wise general, what 
rivals might have come in the way. 

“I have met scarcely any one,” said 
Walter. “You cannot conceive what a 
lonely place it is. Oh, of course there are 
people about. I was promised a great 
many visitors had I stayed. On the other 
hand, even in winter, it is wonderfully 
beautiful. Coming back to this perfectly 
flat country, one discovers for the first 
time how beautiful it is.” 

“Yes,” said Julia indifferently; the 
beauty of the country did not excite her. 
“]T have seen a photograph of your old 
castle. You can only get to it by water, 
Captain Underwood says. Oh, he has 
been a great authority on the subject 
since you went away. One of your cas- 


“How lucky for me that you should |tles is on Loch Houran; but the oth- 


think so! 
the sa 


I may walk with you, then, to | ers —— 


” 


“Tf you like to call them castles,” said 


“Corner,” said Julia, “not too far; oh, | Walter, gently flattered by these queries, 


certainly, not too far: or we shall have all 


the old ladies, male and female, making | 
| ing-box —— 


comments.” 


| 


“there are two of them on Loch Houran. 


One I call a ruin, and the other a shoot- 
” 
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“Oh, you lucky, lucky person; and a | have been away. 


house in town, and another grand place in 
Scotland! Aren’t you frightened to trust 
yourself among poor people who have 
nothing? Don’t you feel alarmed lest we 
should rush at you, and tear you to pieces, 
and divide your spoils? I am very ro- 
mantic. I should have the old castle,” 
she said, with aside glance of provocation 
and invitation. 

Her watchful eyes perceived a change 
in his countenance as she spoke. There 
were limits, it was evident, to the topics 
her flying hand might touch. She went 
on cleverly without a pause, — 

“ You wonder what I should do with it? 
Restore it, Lord Erradeen. Build the 
walls up again, and make everything as it 
used to be. I should enjoy that —and 
then the furnishing, how delightful! 
Don’t you know that the aim and object 
of every rational being now is to make a 
little Victorian house look like a_ big 
Queen Anne one? or if not that, an East- 
ern harem with quantities of draperies, 
and mats, and cushions. How much more 
delightful to have the real thing to work 
upon!” 

“ But my house is not a Queen Anne 
house, or an Oriental ——” 

“You don’t like to say the word, you 
good, delicate-minded young man! Of 
course not; but a castle like the ‘ Myste- 
ries of Udolpho.’ At all events you must 
ask mamma and me to pay you a visit, and 
I shall take my lute like Emily in that 
beautiful story, and a small but well- 
chosen collection of books; and then 
whatever happens — suppose even that 
you shut my lover up in one of your dun- 
geons = 

“Which I should certainly do; nay, 
hang him on the gallows-hill.” 

“No, no,” she said, “not hang him; 
let him have the death of a gentleman. 
Here we are at the corner. Oh, you are 
going my way? Well, perhaps that makes 
a difference. You meant to pay your re- 
spects to mamma? I don’t think that I 
can in that case, Lord Erradeen, interfere 
with the liberty of the subject; for you 
have certainly a right, if you wish it, to 
call on mamma.” 

“Certainly I have a right. I am pre- 
pared to obey you in every other respect ; 
but Mrs. Herbert has always been very 
kind to me, and it is one of my ob- 
jects ‘ig 

“How much improved you are!” cried 
Julia. “How nice you are! 
ful and condescending ! 
2168 
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How grate- | 
Tell me whom | 
you have been consorting with while you | 
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The Scotch have good 
manners, I have always heard. Who is 
your nearest neighbor in your old castle, 
Lord Erradeen ?” 

Walter cast about in his mind for a mo- 
ment before he replied. He had no mind 
to profane the sanctity of the isle by be- 
traying its gentle inmates to any stran- 
ger’s curiosity. He said, “I think my 
nearest neighbor is a Mr. Williamson — 
not a distinguished name or person — 
who has a gorgeous great house and 
everything that money can buy. That 
means a great deal. It has all been made 
by sugar, or some equally laudable pro- 
duction.” 

“And Mr. Williamson — no, it is not 
distinguished as names go — has a daugh- 
ter, Lord Erradeen?” 

“1 believe so, Miss Herbert.” 

“How solemn we are! It used to be 
Julia — and Walter. But never mind, 
when one gets into the peerage one 
changes all that. ‘One fair daughter, and 
no more, whom he loved passing well!’” 

“ There is but one, 1 think; sons in an 
indefinite number, however, which lessens 
I suppose, in a commercial point of view, 
the value of the lady.” 

“Lord Erradeen, you fill me with 
amazement and horror, If that is how 
you have been taught by your Scotch 
neighbors us 

“ Miss Herbert, I am following the lead 
you have given me —trying humbly to 
carry out your wishes.” 

And then they looked at each other and 
laughed. The wit was not of a high order, 
but perhaps that is scarcely necessary to 
make a duel of this kind between a young 
man and a young woman amusing. It 
was more than amusing to Julia. She 
was excited, her bosom panted, her eyes 
shone —all the more that Walter’s calm 
was unbroken. It was provoking beyond 
measure to see him so tranquil, so ready 
to respond and follow her lead, so entirely 
unlikely to go any further. He was quite 
willing to amuse himself, she said to her- 
self, but of feeling in the matter he had 


none, though there had been moments! 


And it did not once occur to her that her 
antagonist was clever enough to have 
eluded her investigations, or that the 
smile upon his face was one of secret 
pleasure in the secret sanctuary whose 
existence he had revealed to no one— 
the little isle in the midst of Loch Houran 
and the ladies there. He went back to 
them while all this lively babble went on, 
seeing them stand and wave their hands 
to him, as he was carried away over the 
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wintry water. He had come away with 
relief and eagerness to be gone; but how 
fair it all looked as he turned back out of 
this scenery so different from his loch, 
and from the side of a girl who wanted 
to “catch” him, Walter knew! Odious 
words, which it is a shame to think, much 
less speak, and yet which are spoken 
constantly, and, alas! in some cases, are 
true. 

Notwithstanding this lively conscious- 
ness of the young lady’s meaning (which 
in itself is always flattering and propi- 
tiates as much as it alarms), Walter ac- 
companied Julia very willingly to the 
cottage. He had not thought of going 
there so soon. It was a kind of evidence 
of interest and special attraction which he 
had not meant to give, but that did not 
occur to him at the moment. The motier 
and daughter exerted themselves to the 
utmost to make his visit agreeable. They 
insisted that he should stay to lurcheon, 
they sang to him and made him sing, and 
talked and made him talk, and burned 
delicate incense before him, with jibes 
and flouts and pretences at mockery. 
They had the air of laughing at him, yet 
flattered him all the time. He was such 
a prize, so well worth taking a little trou- 
ble about. The incense tickled his nos- 
trils, though he laughed too, and believed 
that he saw through them all the time. 
There was no deception, indeed, on either 
side; but the man was beguiled and the 
woman excited. He went away with cer- 
tain fumes in his brain, and she came 
down from the little domestic stage upon 
which she had been performing with a 
sense of exhaustion, yet success. Miss 
Williamson, a country beauty, or perhaps 
not even a beauty, with red hair and a 
Scotch accent, and nothing but money to 
recommend her! Money was much to 
ordinary mortals, but surely not enough 
to sweep away all other considerations 
from the mind of a young favorite of for- 
tune. No! Julia believed in a certain 
generosity of mind though she was not 
herself sufficiently well off to indulge in 
it, and she could not think that money, 
important as it was, would carry the day. 


From Temple Bar. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S OXFORD DAYS. 


THERE is a story of an American going 
on a pilgrimage to Chelsea to look at the 
house where Carlyle lived, and being 
much scandalized to find that an inhabi- | 
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tant of the locality had never heard of the 
great man, and was consequently unable 
to say which house in Cheyne Row he 
occupied. One can imagine a tourist of 
the same reverent disposition visiting 
Oxford with a list of the great men who 
have been educated at that university, and 
trying to ascertain from college gate-por- 
ters what rooms these celebrities tenanted 
as undergraduates. The rooms would in 
most cases be still existent, for Oxford 
changes little; but the porters would be 
at a sad loss to furnish any record of 
those who owned them in old time. The 
porters at the gates of Christ Church, for 
instance, could not tell which were Mr. 
Gladstone’s rooms, and they seem never 
to have taken the trouble to inquire, 
though they have been asked the question 
scores of times. The dean of Christ 
Church himself, who was for a short while 
William Gladstone’s fellow-undergraduate 
at the House, and heard the last speech 
which the future premier delivered at the 
Union, had quite forgotten, until reminded 
of it recently, that the rooms in which Mr. 
Gladstone passed most of his student 
days —the rooms in which the brilliant 
assemblies of the Weg* were held — 
stand in Canterbury Quad. They are the 
right-hand set on the first floor of the first 
staircase to the right as you enter the 
quad by the gate. During his first year 
Gladstone had rooms in the “Old Libra- 
ry” near the Hall. This library, on the 
north side of the Chaplain’s Quadrangle, 
part of which has since been pulled down, 
was once the refectory of St. Frideswide’s 
Priory, and is therefore coeval with St. 
Frideswide’s Church (now the Cathedral), 
and older than any of the buildings in 
Wolsey’s foundation.t 

That an eminent man should, when a 
boy, have lived here or there, may seem 
to be a matter of slight moment, and yet 
one cannot help thinking that college 
rooms would sometimes be invested with 
a greater sanctity than they possess at 
present in the eyes of their young tenants 
if some memorial were preserved in them 
of distinguished persons who had worked 
and prospered there. It might, of course, 
be difficult to make a proper selection of 
names to be inscribed on mural tablets, 
and evidently a permanent advertisement 
of successful mediocrities would be of 


* The “ Weg” wasa select political debating club 
we derived its name from the initials of its founder, 

 £. G. 

+ Henry VIII. when he instituted the bishopric of 
Oxford at first fixed the see at Osney Abbey, but after 
wards removed it to St. Frideswide’s, which then took 
the name of Christ Church, 
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doubtful value. 
M. Baour-Lormian, having been elected 


to the chair which Voltaire once held in| 


the Académie Francaise, began his in- 


A now forgotten writer, ' 
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Arthur Hallam and Gerald Wellesley (the 
late Dean of Windsor)—had gone to 
Trinity, Cambridge, though both of them 


| were more fitted to shine at Oxford than 


augural speech by saying: “ In the chair * | | at the sister university. Sir Francis Doyle, 
where Voltaire sat I feel it would be im-| their gifted contemporary and friend, de- 
possible to say a foolish thing.” ‘ Cour- | scribes them as having been the two best 
age, you are trying your best, * whispered | versifiers of their day at Eton — Welles- 
a “colleague ; and so it might be argued | ley in Latin, Hallam in Greek. A copy 
that a Cantab who rented the rooms which | of iambics by the Jatter, drawn from the 
were once Mr. Tennyson’s would not be-|‘ Ugolino” of Dante, and preserved in 
come a poet on that account, nor would | his “ Remains,” is a very remarkable com- 
an Oxonian grow into a statesman from| position for a boy of sixteen. George 


inhabiting the study where Mr. Gladstone 
prepared that famous speech against the 
first Reform Bill which won him a seat in 
Parliament. Nevertheless there is some- 
thing in the genzus loci, in associations of 
a place where a man lives; and consider- 
ing what distances people will travel to 
see a table on which somebody wrote, or 
a tree under which somebody preached, it 
does strike one as a little incongruous to 
find undergraduates sometimes occupying 
rooms fraught with intensely interesting 
memories and yet having no knowledge 
whatever of their predecessors. 

Not long ago an undergraduate of Trin- 
ity was informed that he had the rooms 
which were once John Newman’s (the 
cardinal). Being a lazy man, his first im- 
pulse was to exclaim: “1 hope the thing 
won’t get about, or I shall be pestered by 
reporters and photographers, like Toole 
in the Birth-place of Podgers.” But next 
term he hung a portrait of Cardinal New- 
man over his mantelpiece; then he took 
to reading some of his Eminence’s works ; 
and in the result, though he did not change 
his religion, he was converted from an idle 
man into an industrious one. What is 
more, he always kept his apartments in 
excellent order lest, as he said, the cardi- 
nal himself or some of his friends should 
come to visit the old rooms, In this case 


at least there was a man who felt that! 
succession brings duties with it, and it | 


must be added that he did not relapse 
into his old ways when it was discovered 
that there was a mistake about his in- 
heritance, and that the John Newman in 
whose room he sat was not the author of 
the “ Apologia,” but a noted fox-hunter. 
William Gladstone left Eton in 1827, | 





Selwyn (afterwards Bishop of Lichfield), 
Gladstone’s chief assistant in conducting 
the Eton Miscellany, went to Cambridge 
too, and took a first-class degree — though 
not such a splendid one as, his eldest 
brother William, whose honors in the 
schools at Cambridge have remained un- 
matched.* Among the writers in the 
Miscellany who accompanied their quon- 
dam editor to Oxford, the principal were 
Francis Doyle (Sir F.), and William Jelf 
(the Rev.) who went with him to Christ 
Church, and Frederick Rogers (Lord 
Blachford), who matriculated at Oriel. 
These three were all to be first-class men. 
C. J. Canning (Earl Canning) and the 
Honorable J. Bruce (Earl of Elgin) came 
up from Eton a little later, the former to 
Christ Church, the latter to Oriel, where 
Mr. John Newman was at that time a fel- 
low and tutor; and they were to be first- 
class men too. The Earl of Lincoln from 
Eton, Robert Phillimore (Sir R.) from 
Westminster, and Charles Wordsworth 
(the Bishop of St. Andrews) from Harrow, 
completed the set who remained Glad- 
stone’s most intimate companions during 
the whole of his stay at the university. 

It was explained in a former paper f 
how Gladstone learned no mathematics at 
Eton. Boys who went up from the public 
schools to Cambridge, in those days were 
at a great disadvantage in competing for 
honors, and this accounts for the impor- 
tant part which private tutors played in 
the undergraduate life of Cambridge. To 
enter Cambridge was like going to school 
over again; and an undergraduate could 
not have hoped to take even a “ poll” de- 
gree without assiduously attending the 
lectures of a private tutor, and getting 


and read for nearly two years with a pri-| well coached. At Oxford the case was 
vate tutor, Dr. Turner, afterwards Bishop | different, and if Gladstone had been sim- 
of Calcutta, before he proceeded to Ox- ply ambitious to secure a first class in 
ford. His two chief friends at Eton — classics he need never have learned more 


| 


. * The term fauteuil d’académicien has to be taken | 
in a figurative sense, for the academicians in the.r place 
of meeting at the Palais Mazarin have always sat on 
benches, | 


* He was second classic 1830, William Selwyn was 

3rowne’s Medallist in 1825-6-7; 6th wrangler; Senior 
Classic and Chaucellor’s Medallist in 1828, 

t Mr. Gladstone’s Schooldays. 
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than the rudiments of arithmetic. At Dr. 
Turner’s, however, he applied himself to 
learn all that he had not been taught at 
school, and went up to Oxford knowing 
almost as much mathematics as a junior 
soph of Cambridge, that is algebra, conic 
sections, differential and integral calculus, 
mechanics statical and dynamical, and the 
three first sections of Newton. Few 
young men having, as he’ had, such a 
taste for Greek and Latin scholarship, a 
love of English literature, and a passion 
for writing and making speeches, would 
have cared to devote themselves to a new 
and difficult branch of study merely that 
they might achieve a perfect self-educa- 
tion. 

His attainments caused him to be at 
once nominated to a studentship of Christ 
Church, an honor which brought him 
rather more than £100 a year. Nowa- 
days these studentships are obtained by 
competitive examination, and it is usual 
that they should not be sought by young 
men whose parents are in affluent circum- 
stances; but fifty-four years ago the dean 
bestowed the studentships as he pleased, 
and it seemed to him no abuse of his 
trust to confer one on the son of a wealthy 
and open-handed Liverpoo] merchant, who 
had absolutely no need of the money. A 
hundred pounds a year would have been 
a precious boon to one of those unhappy 
servitors who dined in hall off the leav- 
ings of the commoners’ tables, and who, 
the better to be marked as objects for the 
pity or contempt of other undergraduates, 
were made to wear caps without tassels. 
The lot of these servitors was most mis- 
erable; often they could not afford to 
buy the books they wanted for the higher 
studies, or clothes to make a decent ap- 
pearance with; and it may be said that a 
hundred pounds divided annually among 
four, or even among ten of them, would 
have been of wonderful assistance, both 
in gladdening their college days and in 
rendering them more profitable. But such 
ideas never penetrated the gentle mind of 
Dean Samuel Smith, who thought that 
money should go to the rich just as rivers 
flow to the sea. 

Gladstone had come up from Eton with 


quite an uncommon reputation for ability, | 


and all his contemporaries agree in say- 
ing that he was regarded as a young man 
of exceptional promise. His manage- 
ment of the ton AZiscellany had shown 
what power he possessed of attracting 
lads of talent into his fellowship, and of 
maintaining his ascendency over them; 
and at Christ Church he became in his 
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first term the recognized leader of a set 
whose doings were watched with interest 
by dons and undergraduates alike. His 
fluency in argumentation, and the trouble 
he took to convince people of things 
which often did not seem worth a dispute, 
were among the noticeable traits of his 
character; but this fondness for reason- 
ing had been purposely fostered in him by 
his father. Mr. John Gladstone liked 
that his children should exercise their 
judgment by stating the why and where- 
fore of every opinion they offered, and a 
college friend of William’s who went on 
a visit to Fasque in Kincardineshire dur- 
ing the summer of 1829, furnishes amus- 
ing particulars of the family customs in 
that house, “ where the children and their 
parents argued upon everything.” “ They 
would debate as to whether the trout 
should be boiled or broiled, whether a 
window should be opened, and whether it 
was likely to be fine or wet next day. It 
was all perfectly good-humored, but curi- 
ous to a stranger because of the evident 
care which all the disputants took to ad- 
vance no proposition, even as to the pros- 
pect of rain, rashly. One day Thomas 
Gladstone knocked down a wasp with his 
handkerchief and was about to crush it on 
the table, when the father started the 
question as to whether he had the right to 
kill the insect; and this point was dis- 
cussed with as much seriousness as if a 
human life had been at stake. When at 
last it was adjudged that the wasp de- 
served death because he was a trespasser 
in the drawing-room, a common enemy 
and a danger there, it was found that the 
insect had crawled from under the hand- 
kerchief, and was flying away with a 
sniggering sort of buzz as if to mock them 
all.’ 

On another occasion William Gladstone 
and his sister Mary disputed as to where 
acertain picture ought to be hung. An 
old Scotch servant came in with a ladder 
and stood irresolute while the argument 
progressed ; but as Miss Mary would not 
yield, William gallantly ceased from 
speech, though unconvinced of course. 
The servant then hung up the picture 
where the young lady ordered ; but when 
he had done this he crossed the room and 
hammered a nail into the opposite wall. 
He was asked why he did this: “ Aweel, 
Miss, that'll do to hang the picture on 
when ye’ll have come roond to Master 
Willie’s opeenion.” 

The family generally did come round to 
William’s opinion, for the resources of his 
tongue-fencing were wonderful, and his 
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father, who admired a clever feint as much 
as a straight thrust, never failed to en- 
courage him by saying: “Hear, hear: 
well said, well put, Willie!” if the young 
debater bore himself well in an encoun- 
ter. Another thing which Mr. John Glad- 
stone taught his children was to accom- 
plish to the end whatever they might be- 
gin, and no matter how insignificant the 
undertaking might be. Assuming that 
the enterprise had been commenced with 
a deliberate, thoughtful purpose, it would 
obviously be weakness to abandon it, 
whereas if it had been entered upon with- 
out thought it would be useful to carry it 
through as a lesson against acting with- 
out reflection. The tenacity with which 
William Gladstone adhered to this princi- 
ple exercised no doubt a beneficial moral 
discipline upon himself, but was fre. 
quently very trying to his companions. 
“At Fasque,” says his friend already 
quoted, “we often had archery practice, 
and the arrows that went wide of the tar- 
gets would get lost in the long grass. 
Most of us would have liked to collect 
only the arrows that we could find with- 
out trouble, and then begin shooting 
again; but this was not William’s way. 
He would insist that all the arrows should 
be found before we shot our second vol- 
leys, and would marshal us in Indian file 
and make us tramp about in the grass till 
every quiver had been refilled. Once we 
were so long in hunting for a particular 
arrow that dusk came on and we had to 
relinquish the search. The next morn- 
ing as I was dressing I saw through my 
window William ranging the field and 
prodding into every tuft of grass with a 
stick. He had been busy in this way for 
two hours, and at length he found the 
arrow just before breakfast. I remarked 
that he had wasted a good deal of time: 
‘Yes and no,’ he said, ‘I was certain 
the arrow could be found if I looked for 
it in a certain way, but it was the longest 
way and I failed several times from trying 
shorter methods. When | set to work in 
the proper fashion I succeeded.’ ‘ Well 
done, Willie!” concurred his always ap- 
preciative father.” 

It was the same at Oxford. Gladstone 
would start for a walk to some place eight 
miles distant, and make up his mind to go 
“at least more than half the way.” Rain 
might fall in torrents (a serious matter in 
those days when no undergraduate ever 
carried an umbrella), but this would not 
shake him from his purpose; so long as 
he had not passed his fourth mile-post 


nothing would make him turn back. Di- | 
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rected towards higher objects, this stub- 
bornness could be dignified with the name 
of perseverance, and it was a master 
quality that kept all Gladstone’s friends 
in subjection to him more or less. Those 
who would not give in to him from reason 
would do so to avoid a contest — this be- 
ing a world in which there are more earth- 
en pots than iron ones, and the earthen 
try to escape collisions when they can. 
Besides, Gladstone’s intense conviction 
of being always in the right gave him an 
assured superiority over young men who 
did not ponder very deeply over their 
opinions and were not prepared to defend 
them against vigorous onslaughts. “ Glad- 
stone seems to do all the thinking for us,” 
Frederick Rogers once said; “the only 
trouble is that when he starts some new 
idea he expects you to see all its beauties 
at once as clearly as he does after study- 
ing them.” Years afterwards, when Mr. 
Gladstone had become prime minister, 
another old college friend observed: “ You 
must know Gladstone to understand how 
much it costs him to give up any clause 
in a bill which he has framed. He hates 
compromise as a concession of good to 
evil. He cannot acknowledge half truths 
or admit the value of half good. What 
grieves himis not the humiliation of be- 
ing beaten by his systematic foes, but the 
misery of having failed to convince those 
who profess to be his friends and to let 
themselves be guided by him; and again 
when he surrenders a particle of what he 
considers right, he is at war with his rest- 
ive conscience, asking himself whether 
he was morally justified in yielding to 
serve party ends.” As a set-off one 
must quote the opinion of the Bishop of 
St. Andrews (Dr. Charles Wordsworth), 
who was Gladstone’s private tutor during 
the latter’s second year at Oxford, as to 
his pupil’s openness to cogent argument, 
came it whence it might: “He would 
wrestle like a Cornishman with any the- 
ory hostile to his way of thinking, but if 
he got a fair fall he owned it; and it was 
always his way to make a full and gra- 
cious submission to any argument that 
had got the mastery of his reason.” 
Gladstone’s tutor at Christ Church was 
the Rev. Robert Biscoe, who as a Greek 
scholar had few equals. His Aristotle 
lectures were most successfui, and were 
attended bya notable array of men who 
have since made a figure in the world. 
Mr. Martin Tupper, who was himself of 
the company, has lately published a list 
of them. In addition to those already 
mentioned as having been Gladstone’s 
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intimate friends — Doyle, C. J. Canning, | 


Bruce, Phillimore and Lord Lincoln — 
there were the Marquis. (now Duke) of 
Abercorn, Lord Douglas (the late Duke 
of Hamilton), Lord Ramsay (Earl of Dal- 
housie), H. G. Liddel (Dean of Christ 
Church), Robert Scott (late Master of 
Balliol), Cornewall Lewis, and Charles 
Wordsworth. The latter was quite a 
wonderful man. He was in the university 
eleven of 1829, and played in the success- 
ful match against Cambridge on the Mag- 
dalen ground (truth compels one to note 
that he scored two “ducks’-eggs ” on that 
occasion); he was in the Oxford eight of 
the same year, and helped to vanquish 
the Cambridge crew in which George Sel- 
wyn rowed; and he, took a first class in 
classics in 1830, winning also the prizes 
for Latin essay and Latin verse. He was 
a tall, handsome fellow, exuberant in spir- 
its, of winning manners and sweet tem- 
per, and fascinated all who came into 
Gladstone became one 
of his most attached admirers, and Words- 
worth was not the man to check any ex- 
cess of earnestness in his pupil, for he 
himself abounded in zeal and militant 
pluck. One of his habits was to declaim 
against effeminacy. Those were the days 
of gorgeous waistcoats, flowing satin 
scarves with chain pins, and artificial curl- 
ing of the hair—all of which things 
Wordsworth held in horror. He also had 
a Spartan theory about pain being more 
a matter of imagination than of actual 
physical torment. ‘“ As to toothache,” he 
one day exclaimed, “I am sure a deter- 
mined fellow could resolve not to feel it.” 
Then suddenly conquered by the humor- 
ous aspect of his own statement, he add- 
ed: “ At least he might resolve that about 
another man’s toothache.” 

Mr. Biscoe’s lectures often brought to 
Christ Church men from other colleges ; 
among these came Archibald Tait and 
Henry Manning (two future primates), 
both from Balliol, and Sidney Herbert 
from Oriel. With Tait and Herbert, 
Gladstone was intimate; and with Man- 
ning he was as friendly as it was possible 
to be towards one whose opinions he did 
not share, for Manning was at this time a 
Whig. He was a cold, sarcastic, rather 
disappointed young man. Reverses of 
fortune in his family had caused him to 
be sent to Oxford that he might take or- 
ders; but he showed no inclination for 
ecclesiastical life. At Harrow he had 
cherished the ambition of entering Par- 
liament, and one of his contemporaries 
remarks, that it made him “somewhat 
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sulky” to be talked with about his com- 
ing career as a clergyman. This does 
not mean that he felt no interest in reli- 
gious questions, but he had a high sense 
of duty, and doubted his own fitness for 
the ministry if he should be required to 
toil in some obscure parish. It might 
have been foreseen even at that time that 
he would make a very restless member of 
the Church of England. 

Fifty-five years ago religion and politics 
were just beginning to play an important 
part in the social life of undergraduates 
at Oxford. In 1827 Keble had published 
his ‘Christian Year,” and in 1829, before 
Gladstone came to Christ Church, the 
university had been thrown into a ferment 
by Sir Robert Peel’s change of policy on 
the question of Catholic emancipation. 
Peel thought good to resign his seat asa 
member for the university, but he offered 
himself for re-election, and the contest 
which ensued was much like that which 
took place thirty-six years later when Mr.. 
Gladstone himself was defeated by Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy. In Sir Robert Inglis, 
Peel’s opponents had chosen a steady, 
candidate of the old Tory type who got 
the votes of the country clergy, while the 
lay members of convocation gave their 
suffrages for the most part to the “ Pa- 
pist’s friend,” who lost his election by 
one hundred and forty-seven votes. The 
most active of Peel’s supporters was Dr. 
Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford, formerly his 
tutor, and raised to the bench through his 
influence ; and the heated state of party 
feeling at this date is shown by the social 
penalties which the bishop was made to 
endure for his partisanship. George IV. 
turned his back upon him at a levee; and 
Canon Oakeley mentions in his “ Recol- 
lections” that soon afterwards at a vis- 
itation dinner the bishop found himself 
almost alone, the clergy of his diocese 
having conspired to ban him for his 
change of political opinions. 

All this animosity in high quarters, all 
these terrors of Popery, which made “the 
grey hairs of meek old Churchmen bris- 
tle,” wrought their effect on undergradu- 
ates, among whom there were virulent 
Tories and Radical reformers, full of 
subtle disloyality and irreligiousness. The 
father of “Tom Brown” was shocked to 
behold in his son’s college rooms a fac- 
simile of the death warrant of Charles I.; 
but the Mr. Brown of a former generation 
might have found egalitarian triangles, 
and even pictures of the guillotine. In 
1830 Dr. Marsham, master of Merton, 
heard that a man (who afterwards became 
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a High Church clergyman) had on his 
mantelpiece a working model of this re- 
publican instrument. He sent for the 
culprit and asked him why he possessed 
such a thing. “Oh, it’s only an invention 
to kill rats with,” answered the under- 
graduate. The term “ Hanoverian rats ” 
had not yet quite gone out of fashion in 
its application to the reigning dynasty, 
and Dr. Marsham saw the point. “I 
have a good mind to expel you,” he said, 
“but I prefer to call your attention to this. 
You are fond of triangles, it seems: now 
see to what uses they can be put,” and 
taking a sheet of paper he drew on it two 
triangles. Lengthening one of the sides 
of the first he transformed it into a gal- 
lows-tree, then he adorned the second with 
a loop and a barso that it looked like one 
of the triangles to which soldiers were tied 
up for flogging. “ Now these are the tri- 
angles which ra¢s have at their disposal,” 
he said, ‘so take warning.” The Merton- 
ite slunk out, feeling that he had got full 
change for his piece of wit. 

But Radicals were in a minority among 
the undergraduates ; Toryism greatly pre- 
ponderated, and when in 1830 the Reform 
Bill agitation commenced throughout the 
country the Anti-Reform League, founded 
by Charles Wordsworth, Gladstone, and 
Lord Lincoln, mustered four-fifths of the 
undergraduates and bachelors, who point- 
ed excitedly to the revolutionary outbreaks 
on the Continent as a proof that all mon- 
archical and ecclesiastical institutions 
were menaced by the new doctrines of the 
age. The truth is, advocates of royalty 
were then often embarrassed to furnish 
temperate reasons for the faith that was 
inthem. George IV., who died in June, 
1830, had been a most unsatisfactory 
specimen of a prince; and though the ac- 
cession of * Our Sailor King Billy” gave 
Tories a pretty good name to conjure 
with, yet they generally preferred to con- 
found their opponents with taunts and 
jibes about the excesses of the French 
Revolution and other highly spiced abuse. 
This naturally drove the Liberals into the 
espousal of theories which had an un- 
canny sound, and the result was that all 
disputations on politics became: odiously 
bitter. They had to be banished from 
“wines,” from hall, from every place in 
fact where undergraduates met promis- 
cuously — except of course the Union — 
and this accounts for the foundation of 
the Weg and many similar associations. 
Men who knew one another and thought 


alike more or less, banded themselves | 
into little coteries for discussing the ques- | 
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tions which interested them most; and 
such meetings became as committees in 
which the speeches that were to be de- 
livered at the Union were planned and 
rehearsed. Thus the Union debates were 
no mere games as they have occasionally 
been in duller times since, but really im- 
portant tournaments which excited a keen 
interest throughout the university. The 
attendance of members was always large, 
and many dons would struggle for admit- 
tance without being able to get in. The 
Union had not then, as now, a palatial 
club of its own, but held its sittings in a 
room behind a print-seller’s shop in the 
High Street. 

Gladstone was elected to the Union in 
his second term—freshmen not being 
eligible —and he made his first speech 
on the rith of February, 1830. He was 
present, however, as a probationary mem- 
ber at the debate which took place in 
November, 1829, on the question as to 
whether Shelley was not superior to By-., 
ron. A deputation, including Arthur 
Hallam and Richard Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton), had been sent from the 
Cambridge Union to plead in Shelley’s 
favor, and Francis Doyle (afterwards pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford) took up their 
cause. Henry Manning spoke on the 
other side, and remarked truly enough 
that if Shelley were better than Byron he 
would probably be more read than the 
latter, which was not the case. The Ox- 
ford Union, however, were bent upon 
being civil to the Cantabs, and passed 
their motion by a large majority; sym- 
pathy with Shelley’s character and mis- 
fortunes, which were feelingly set forth 
by Francis Doyle, combining with the 
cause just mentioned to draw a vote which 
was hardly defensible on the merits. Per- 
haps it may be added that the vote was an 
indication that Byronicism — like zwsthet- 
icism in these latter times —had been 
pushed to extreme lengths by a section of 
the Oxford youth. The devotee of sun- 
flowers, pale lilies and chlorotic women 
had his prototype, from 1820 to 1830, in 
the young man with turned-down collars 
and upturned eyeballs, who cultivated a 
hectic cough and professed to feel a cyni- 
cal disenchantment as to all things in this 
world. The muscular Christian school 
hated this young man; and he was not 
more popular with philosophical reform- 
ers. It was no time to be lackadaisical 
or d/asé when there were so many burning 
questions causing public strife and making 
demands upon every individual’s enthusi- 
asm and energies. 
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The Bishop of St. Andrews and Sir 
Francis Doyle, who heard Gladstone’s 
early speeches, both say that they placed 
him at once in a pre-eminent position. 
He would start off at a gallop and keep 
up his pace to the end, going at counter 
arguments with a rush or else cleverly 
turning them, but never letting it be seen 
that he was disconcerted, unless indeed 
he were interrupted, when he would wheel 
round, so to say, and charge at the of- 
fender no matter how humble a personage 
he might be. Mr. Gladstone has to this 
day a northern “ burr” in his voice which 
— slightly in private conversation ; 

ut lends a melody to his articulation 
when heard from a distance. His voice 
has been compared to a church-organ, 
which must not be heard too close, but 
sounds out grandly as its strains wave 
into space. Before he made his maiden 
speech at the Union, Manning and Milnes- 
Gaskell were — with Wordsworth and 
Doyle — considered to be the best speak- 
ers there; Milnes-Gaskell was held in 
especial esteem. He knew more of Par- 
liamentary history, forms, and traditions, 
than any other member. He was excel- 
lent at repartee; nice in his language, a 
careful observer of courtesies, and a most 
felicitous suggestor of compromises. It 
was thought that Gaskell would do great 
things in life, and he seems to have disap- 
pointed the hopes formed about him, 
simply from the indolence which affluence 
enabled him to gratify. He might have 
become a great man if he had not been 
rich, At college and after he left the 
university he would shut himself up for 
hours in his rooms, and his friends made 
sure that he was preparing some mighty 
work that would give the world the full 
measure of his genius; but it would turn 
out that he had been simply dusting the 
backs of his books, trifling over the 
newspaper, or amusing himself with the 
composition of jeux d’esprit of a sort 
which were much relished then and which 
consisted in the framing of ingenious ques- 
tions with ironical stings at public men or 
notions of the day. 

In the Oxford University Magazine 
for 1834 may be found some of these wit- 
ticisms under the pleasant heading of 
“‘Nuts for Strong Teeth.” A lively de- 
bater was expected to introduce some into 
his speeches, just as men proposing toasts 
at banquets were expected to wind up 
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John Russell would be equal to Croker or 
Peel? (Peel had got into favor again with the 
Tories by this time.) 


Whether suspicion be knowledge of human 
nature, and whether a philosopher be wise be- 
cause he is incredulous? 


Here is one which may be read with 
interest in reference to a recent prosecu- 
tion: — 


Whether the would-be Miltons are not as 
deserving of prosecution for blasphemy as the 
would-be Hobbeses? or whether they may be 
pardoned on the ground that they are never 
read? 


The following appears to have origi- 
nated with Mr. Giadstone. He at all 
events introduced something similar in 
his speech against the Reform Bill, and 
the sally was greeted with loud laughter 
and cheering : — 


Whether the Pythagorean probation of five 
years’ initiatory silence might not be advanta- 
geously combined with popular election under 
the Reform Bill? 


Gladstone was elected secretary to the 
Union in 1830 and president in the fol- 
lowing year. It was soon after this that 
he attacked the Reform Bill; and he 
spoke with such trenchant force, such 
overwhelming conviction, that Lord Lin- 
coln, transported with enthusiasm, at once 
wrote to his father to say that “a man had 
uprisen in Israel.’ Dr. Charles Words- 
worth says of this speech that it was 
“better than any I heard in the House of 
Lords, though I followed the five days’ 
debate in that House, and the Lords’ de- 
bate was acknowledged to have been 
better than that in the Commons. The 
result of the speech was that Gladstone 
was invited to go and stay at Clumber 
during the long vacation, and the further 
result was that three years later he got 
inducted into the Duke of Newcastle’s 
pocket borough of Newark. 

Lord Lincoln’s friendship for Gladstone 
was of the staunchest kind, and equally 
creditable to both. If Gladstone owed 
something to the Duke of Newcastle’s 
patronage, Lord Lincoln owed a great 
deal more to his friend — as he ever gen- 
erously confessed —for the lessons in 
good conduct which he derived from him. 
There was a very fast set at Christ Church, 
of which the Marquis of Waterford was 
the guiding spirit, and wealthy young no- 
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niture in hard-reading men’s rooms, were 
among the least of the freaks in which 
gay young “ Tufts” indulged; and it re- 
quired some moral courage even to con- 
demn their follies by word too openly. 
A midnight bath in Mercury —that is, 
the fountain in the midst of Tom Quad 
— was often the penalty which outspoken 
critics were made to pay, for the Tufts 
administered a retributory justice of their 
own much after the fashion of the Mo- 
hawks. But they never dared touch Glad- 
stone, although he did not scruple to give 
them his mind about the worst of their 
pranks; and many well-disposed young- 
sters like Lord Lincoln instinctively ral- 
lied to the strong young fellow who knew 
not what fear was, and who, notwithstand- 
ing that he was so reasonable and steady, 
took such pleasure in healthy amusements 
and cheerful society. 

For it must not be supposed that Glad- 
stone was asceticall} inclined. He was 
one of the most hospitable men at Christ 
Church, which is saying a good deal. As 
his father supplied him with a handsome 
allowance, he was enabled to give fre- 
quent breakfast parties and “ wines; ” but 
at “wines” then, as now, very little wine 
was drunk, and after his guests had dis- 
persed, Gladstone was always already to 
apply himself to a few hours of vigorous 
reading. One must use the word “ vigor” 
in this connection because Gladstone nev- 
er dawdled over his books. He set him- 
self a task and toiled until he had finished 
it—though one of his rules was never to 
infringe on the seven hours which he 
allotted for sleep. The men who wreck 
their healths by hard reading are those 
who sit up half through the night with 
pots of strong tea at their elbows and 
wet towels round their heads. Gladstone 
worked regularly and never had to put 
himself on the @ger list, or to lie late 
a-bed in the morning snatching fitful eye- 
fuls of sleep. 

He was a pretty regular attendant at 
morning “chapel” in the cathedral, but 
the practice as to chapel-going was looser 
in those times than it became afterwards, 
and once it did happen that having some- 
how missed several “ chapels ” in succes- 
sion, Gladstone was ordered by the censor 
to write out a hundred lines. Now the 
censor would probably not have inflicted 
this punishment task if he had thought 
that Gladstone would write the lines him- 
self. It was a tolerated custom that lines 
should be bought of the scouts at the rate 
of half a crown per hundred, so that the 
punishment was another way of fining a 
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man two-and-sixpence. The actual writers 
of the lines were generally servitors, who 
did them — one is almost ashamed to say 
—for a shilling the hundred, thus leaving 
the scout, or middle man, a profit of one 
hundred and fifty per cent. on the transac- 
tion. Gladstone’s scout, hearing of his 
little trouble, brought him a Aexa, as a 
matter of course, and was much surprised 
when the student answered: “It will do 
me no harm to write the hundred lines.” 
Having said which, he wrote them, and 
in his best hand too. The incident de- 
serves to be mentioned, because it pro- 
voked some controversy at the House. 
The implication that it was dishonest to 
buy a pena instead of writing it, was 
scouted by young gentlemen who were 
freer with their half-crowns than with 
their penmanship, and it seems that the 
morality which prevailed in this respect 
half a century ago is that which still sub- 
sists in these our times. 

It may be noted in passing, that as a 
student of Christ Church, Gladstone had 
to take his turn at reading the lessons in 
the cathedral, and the Latin grace in hall. 
His present custom of reading the les- 
sons in his son’s church when he is stay- 
ing at Hawarden, is therefore but a con- 
tinuance of an old duty, which habit had 
rendered agreeable. 

To return to the Union. The Reform 
debates there served to introduce a new 
and forcible speaker in the person of 
Robert Lowe, of University. I am in- 
debted to Sir Francis Doyle for an amus- 
ing story about the début of this coura- 
geous politician, who, perhaps, at one time, 
had he laid to heart the maxim that more 
flies are caught with honey than with 
vinegar, might have become a leader in 
Parliament. Doyle — who was rather 
short-sighted — had noticed that an el- 
derly gentleman with white hair was given 
to attending the Union debates, and ges- 
ticulating a good deal when strong Tory 
sentiments were uttered. One evening 
he — Doyle — speaking about the much- 
reviled Whig ministry as a “ worthless 
crew,” up jumped the elderly man, and in 
a strident voice exclaimed: “1 accept that 
word ‘crew,’ and I can tell the honorable 
member this, that with Lord Grey for 
stroke, and Brougham for steerer, and 
with all the people of England cheering 
upon the banks, it will be a winning 
crew!” 

The “elderly man” was Robert Lowe, 
whose hair and bushy eyebrows were 
white as wool. He became one of the 
popular speakers at the Union, but his 
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style was caustic and his manner not ex- 
actly genial — which defects or qualities, 
according as we may please to call them, 
were not discarded with youth. How 
much Mr. Lowe lost from never subduing 
himself to return gracious answers to 
civil questions in Parliament or elsewhere, 
can not be ascertained; but it is certain 
that his talents and honesty might have 
been thought to insure him against pre- 
mature political extinction. When Mr. 
Gladstone’s present administration was 
formed and the member for London Uni- 
versity, being left out, consented to ac- 
cept a peerage, most men marvelled; and 
one day at Brookes’s some politicians 
who were not in the secrets of the gods, 
asked what could be the use of a coronet 
to a man who had no son, and who, if he 
had remained in the House of Commons, 
could have wielded so much power? 

Somebody who knew Lord Sherbrooke 
well, answered: “ Lowe’s acceptance ofa 
peerage is one of the most public-spirited 
acts of the many which he has _per- 
formed,” and he then reminded his hear- 
ers of Townshend’s chivalrous behavior 
towards Walpole. Charles, Viscount 
Townshend, was secretary of state in the 
early years of Sir Robert Walpole’s long 
administration. “Now,” as Macaulay 
says, “ Walpole was resolved that the firm 
should be‘ Walpole and Townshend,’ not 
‘Townshend and Walpole.” There was 
ill-feeling between the pair till at last they 
proceeded to personal abuse before a 
large company, seized each other by the 
collar and grasped their swords. The 
friends parted them and the scandal of a 
duel between relatives, old friends and 
old colleagues, was prevented; but the 
disputants could no longer continue to 
act together. Townshend retired, and 
with rare moderation and public spirit 
refused to take any part in politics. He 
could not, he said, trust his temper. He 
feared that the recollection of his wrongs 
might impel him to follow the example of 
Pulteney, and to oppose measures which 
he knew to be generally beneficial to the 
country. 

It is not asserted that Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Gladstone ever exchanged words be- 
fore company or seized each other by the 
collar; but it appears probable that Mr. 
Lowe could not trust himself to sit below 
the gangway, and still less on the back 
benches whilst a Liberal ministry was in 
power, and consequently his consenting 


to be shipped to that bourne whence no | speechless. 
travellers return to vex the occupants of 
the Treasury bench, was beyond doubt a 
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most generous act —and the more admir- 
able from the signal modesty with which 
it was accomplished. 

Turning from the politics and hard 
reading of Mr. Gladstone’s Oxford life, to 
its spiritual influences, one finds that the 
leader of the Weg was regarded as the 
most religious man of his set. The mem- 
bers of this association found it easier to 
agree about politics than about ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, and some of them grew uncom- 
fortable if it was hinted in their presence 
that to be “a good Churchman” a man 
must be ready to do something more than 
support the Church with all its then ex- 
isting anomalies and abuses. The Tracta- 
rian movement had not yet set in, and the 
soreness produced in many minds by the 
question of Catholic emancipation was 
still too fresh to allow of a general onward 
march of Churchmen towards “ High ” 
principles. The expression “ inquiring 
after truth,” got to be used till it passed 
almost into a cant phrase to designate a 
state of mind that was earnest and yet 
averse from controversy. It was under- 
stood that an “ inquirer after truth ” need 
not make any positive profession of faith, 
and might attend the churches and chap- 
els of all Christian sects; and really this 
was so convenient that one is surprised 
that no regular sect of “Inquirists ” 
should have arisen. 

Gladstone was an “ inquirer,” in that he 
went everywhere. He attended Burton’s 
lectures on divinity, which were always 
delivered before crowded audiences, and 
Pusey’s on Hebrew. He went many 
times to hear Rowland Hill and Chalmers 
in their respective chapels, and braved the 
risk of rustication by so doing. It was 
held to be a most heinous offence for any 
undergraduate to enter a Dissenting place 
of worship, and Dr. Gaisford, the new 
dean of Christ Church who succeeded 
Dr. Smith in 1831, was not the man to 
overlook such a misdemeanor had it been 
brought before him in an official way. “I 
have my doubts about the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, sir,” said a too conscientious 
Christ Church man to him on the eve of 
taking his degree. The dean looked at 
the troubled one in a hard, sardonic way: 
“ How much do you weigh, sir?” ‘ About 
ten stone, I. should think, sir,” was the 
astonished answer. ‘And how tall are 
you to half an inch?” “TI really don’t 
know to half aninch.” “ And how old are 
you to an hour?” The dubious one was 
“ Well, you are in doubt 
about everything that relates to yourself,” 
cried the dean triumphantly, “and yet you 
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walk about saying: I am twenty years 
old, I weigh ten stone, and am five feet 
eight inches high. Go sign the articles: 
it will be a long time before you find any- 
thing that suggests no doubts.” 

Dean Gaisford used to throw all the 
letters that came to him by post into a 
basket, and open the lot once a month — 
just as Prince Talleyrand is said to have 
done. In this way he said that he had to 
write fewer answers, as most of the busi- 
ness to which the letters referred would 
settle itself without his interference. One 
of his hobbies was about the unity of the 
Iliad; he could not bear to hear it said 
that any of the rhapsodies had been in 
tercalated; but he gave to Bacon the 
credit for most of the plays attributed to 
Shakespeare, and cried “ Pooh pooh!” to 
the notion that “ Julius Cesar” could have 
been written by a strolling prayer. Mr. 
Gladstone is more consistent in bestow- 
ing his full faith on Homer and Shake- 
speare alike. It was very grievous to him 
when Mr. Lowe expressed his scepticism 
as to Troy having ever existed. 

The university sermons, preached gen- 
erally at St. Mary’s on Sunday afternoons 
during term, have always been attractive, 
both to undergraduates who were in quest 
of sound docrine, and to those who had 
simply a taste for pulpit eloquence. Glad- 
stone went to them regularly, and used to 
whip up as many friends as he could to 
accompany him; but one summer after- 
noon the heat, or the prosiness of the 
preacher, or the inordinate length of the 
bidding-prayer, with its references to the 
forty-seven university benefactors, from 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, down- 
wards, senthim tosleep. He had brought 
Doyle with him; and from that time, 
whenever he pressed the latter to come 
and hear the sermon, Doyle would reply 
with a jest that was not always welcome, 
“Thank you, I can sleep as well in my 
own chair.” Dean Gaisford was intent 
in advising everybody he knew —dons, 
undergraduates, and even ladies — to hear 
the university sermon “at least three 
times,” but this for a peculiar reason. 
He used to say that he had never yet met 
anybody who was not in favor of short- 
ening the Liturgy. “ Well, go to St. 
Mary’s,” he would exclaim, “ you'll get 
what you want — one long prayer and a 
long sermon, If you think you'll spend 
less time in church because you diminish 
the number of prayers, you don’t know 
what preachers are.’ This may be 
matched by a dry remark of the late Dr. 
Whewell, master of Trinity, Cambridge, | 
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to a country clergyman (a bachelor), who 
told him that he was going to “ condense” 
the service: “I suppose some young 
ladies have been assuring you that your 
sermons are too short?” 

We come to the Michaelmas term of 
1831 when Gladstone was going to pass 
the examination for his degree. Modera- 
tions were not instituted until 1852; so 
that under the old system an undergrad- 
uate’s scholarship was never subjected 
to any preliminary tests, save at the ter- 
minal collections or college examinations. 
But these were insignificant, because if a 
man did badly in them he incurred noth- 
ing worse than a mild reproof from his 
tutor. The consequence of all this was 
that men were generally seized with a 
panic in the last term before their exami- 
nation. This may be the case still to a 
certain extent, because so much of a man’s 
prosperity in life may depend on his uni- 
versity honors, that the dread of failure 
is enough to unstring ordinary nerves. 
But in Mr. Gladstone’s time the terrors 
of examination came from the feeling that 
success or the reverse would be a matter 
of chance. The best scholars could not 
command success: they could only de- 
serve it. They went up as men for a race 
imperfectly trained, having had no means 
of accurately ascertaining what were their 
strong or weak points. They knew more 
than enough of some things and not suffi- 
cieu:t of others. Then first-class honors 
were very sparingly bestowed — the aver- 
age number of first-class men being about 
seven, reckoning the statistics of a dozen 
examinations together. In the classical 
schools men had to take up Aristotle's 
“Moral Philosophy,” Herodotus, Thucyd- 
ides, Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus, Virgil, 
Horace and Juvenal. 

There was never much doubt that Glad- 
stone would take his first class in classics. 
He himself felt pretty confident about it; 
and he succeeded easily though only five 
were placed in the first class that term. 
One of his examiners was Mr. R. D. 
Hampden, afterwards Bishop of Hereford, 
and one of his colleagues in the first class 
was Henry Denison of Christ Church, 
who became Bishop of Salisbury. Deni- 
son, like Gladstone, took a first class in 
mathematics also. 

This last honor was a most important 
addition to the other; it had been ear- 
nestly coveted and yet almost despaired 
of. Gladstone had been obliged to study 
optics, hydrostatics, spherical trigonom- 
etry, something of astronomy, and it is a 
wonder how he managed to do it all, even 
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by working so regularly as he did. It 
must be remembered the two examina- 
tions in classics and mathematics had to 
be passed in the same term. For all this 
the taking of a double first was not a very 
rare achievement, seeing that it had been 
performed more than twenty times since 
1807, when class lists in the two schools 
were first issued. The name which heads 
the list of double first class men is that of 
Sir Robert Peel. 

It was perhaps because so many others 
had succeeded that Gladstone felt nervous 
lest he should not be able to do like them. 
On the day after his examination was 
ended he went to Cambridge on a visit to 
his tutor Wordsworth (whose father was 
then master of Trinity), to whom he felt 
much indebted for his success in the clas- 
sical school. Wordsworth’s strong point 
was composition, and through his skilful 
tutoring Gladstone had nearly won the 
Ireland Scholarship in the spring of 1831. 
He was placed second. 

Wordsworth was equally successful 


with his other brilliant pupil, Manning, 
who took a first class in 1830. The career 
of the cardinal has remained to this day a 
wonder to the Scotch bishop, for Words- 
worth and Manning were schoolfellows 
at Harrow, and the former had always 


thought the latter more clever than 
thoughtful. At Harrow Manning was not 
diligent except at cricket. He played in 
the eleven against Eton in 1825, on which 
occasion Harry Dupuis (the Rev.), now 
vice-provost of Eton, was one of the light- 
blue team. The Eton captain was Charles 
Chapman, afterwards vicar of Prescot, 
Lancashire, whose name is memorable 
from his having remained at the school 
longer than any other boy before or since 
— that is, over twelve years. He figured 
in thirty-seven terminal school-tests. 

Soon after the match against Eton the 
future bishop, as captain of the Harrow 
eleven, sent the future cardinal a bat; 
and received in return a copy of verses, 
as to which Dr. Wordsworth remarks 
with demure sarcasm that they “ fore- 
shadow a mind capable of making strong 
statements on insufficient evidence;” 
OL ea 


The bat which you were kind enough to send 
Seems (for as yet I have not tried it) good ; 

And ff there’s anything on earth can mend 
My wretched play, it is that piece of wood. 


Gladstone had gone home for Christ- 
mas when a letter from Oxford brought 
him the news that he had wona first class 
in mathematics, and thus gloriously fin- 
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ished his college life. It was an odd 
mathematical class list that term. Five 
names figure in the Ist, one in the 2nd, 
and none at all in the 3rd. In the classi- 
cal list, on the contrary, there had been 
forty-seven names—among them those 
of J. F. Maurice and Robert Phillimore, 
who were in the 2nd, and Sydney Herbert 
in the 4th. 

That Gladstone’s university honors 
helped mightily to give him prestige at his 
political start in life cannot be doubted. 
The world lies at the feet of first-class 
men. None the less is Mr. Gladstone’s 
whole career remarkable from having 
fulfilled in every particular the most 
sanguine hopes of himself, and the most 
enthusiastic expectations of his friends. 
At Eton and at Oxford it was prophesied 
by those who marked his ways that he 
could not but thrive; and he has thriven 
wondrous well. It may be allowable to 
add that wherever he has passed, the 
memory of his inspiriting example en- 
dures. No man could better deserve the 
description, zexax propositi, and no man 
has so variously illustrated what good 
things are to be got by tenacity. 

JAMES BRINSLEY-RICHARDS. 


From The Spectator. 
WILLS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


ONE of our contemporaries entertains, 
or it may be tantalizes us, with a weekly 
account of how testators whose wills have 
been recently proved have distributed 
their property. Beyond the evidence of 
a widely distributed wealth which these 
notices supply, on which we have fur- 
nished statistics before and shall furnish 
them again, and the satisfaction of a cer- 
tain curiosity about other peopie’s affairs 
which few of us are too philosophical not 
to feel, these accounts have little novelty 
or interest. Testators seem very seldom 
to look beyond their own family or kin- 
dred. The only noticeable exception is 
to be found in bequests to charities; and 
these bear but asmall, and, we are inclined 
to think, a decreasing proportion to the 
total of the wealth devised. One would 
think that so cheap and easy a form of 
liberality would commend itself to people 
who do not give away in their lifetime — 
and these, it must be remembered, consti- 
tute a large majority of the wealthy — but 
this does not seem to be the case. The 
motive of personal advantage which sug- 
gested the vast religious bequests of 
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earlier days is absent, and there is noth- | 
ing to disturb the feeling of the absolute | 
right to property which seems, notwith- 
standing the development in an opposite 
direction of Socialist thought, to grow 
continually stronger in modern life. The 
average Englishman stares at you with 
unmixed amazement, if you tell him that 
the privilege of making a will is a conces- 
sion, and a revocable concession, from 
the State to the individual. He is quite 
unable to realize the idea of his being 
bound by any duty outside the ties of 
family attention in distributing it. It is, 
he feels, absolutely his own, and when he 
ceases to be able to keep it himself, he 
shows his ownership by leaving it to 
those who are nearest to him. This may 
account for the really curious rarity of 
bequests outside the circle of kindred. 
Legacies suggested by feelings of friend- 
ship, by admiration of political services, 
or appreciation of literary excellence, all 
of them more or less common at other 
times, are now rare exceptions to the 
generalrule. An admirer, indeed, of Lord 
Beaconsfield bequeathed to him a consid- 
erable sum, on the condition that she 
should have a niche in his family vault, 
and two or three other eminent personages 
in our time have received similar gifts; 


but the sentiment or the imagination of 
wealthy testators is now very seldom ca- 
pable of such efforts. 

If we go back to medizval or to classi- 
cal times, we shall find ourselves in the 
presence of a widely different state of | 


feeling. A curious volume * just edited 
for the Early English Text Society, by 
Mr. F. J. Furnivall, shows us the passion 
tor religious and charitable bequests ap- 
parently at its height. The wills pub- 
lished are not selected for any peculiarity 
in their contents, but because they are the 
earliest that are written wholly or par- 
tially in English. They tell us much of 
great interest relating to domestic life at 
the time (they take in about fifty years 
from 1387), but the characteristics that 
predominate in all, with but few excep- 
tions, is the subjection of the family feel- 
ing to the absorbing interest in the future 
welfare of the soul. The earliest of them 
all (that of John Corn, in 1387) says: “I 
bequeath my goods in two parts, that is 
for to say, half to me.” John Corn re- 
minds us of the miser who, having been 
with difficulty persuaded to make a will, 
left his property to himself. His mean- 


* The Fifty Earliest English Wills. Edited by F. J. 
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ing, of course, was that it should be spent 
in masses for his soul, and in bespeaking 
the prayers of religious persons and of 
the poor generally on his behalf. John 
Pynchin, in 1392, leaves nothing to his 
family or to his friends, but provides that 
“when men may espy any poor man of 
religion, whether monk, canon, or friar,” 
such poor man is to have six-and-eight- 
pence. Lady Alice West, in 1395, after 
giving her best beds and second-best beds 
to her daughters and daughter-in-law, pro- 
ceeds to develop an elaborate scheme for 
the benefit of the souls of Sir Thomas 
West, of her relatives, and of all Chris- 
tian folk. Besides a sum of 14£ Ios. 
(equivalent to about £160 of our money) 
for forty-four hundred masses, there are 
nearly twenty bequests of one hundred 
shillings to various religious bodies, such 
as “the Menouresses dwelling without 
Aldgate,” “the Friars of Newgate,” “ the 
Friars of Ludgate,” for the same purpose. 
A bailiff or reeve and sundry old servants 
are not forgotten, but they are of far less 
account than the dispensers of purgatorial 
relief. It is characteristic of the prevail- 
ing feeling of the time that only one secu- 
lar priest is found among the recipients of 
Lady Alice’s bounty, — the vicar of New- 
ton Valance is to have forty shillings. 
This noble lady, however, seems to have 
had the territorial instinct, and does not 
alienate her lands. We find other testa- 
tors more thorough in their devotion to 
the same object. Thomas Walwayne 
leaves the third of the value of his land 
to go to the building of the steeple of 
Marcle Church, and after providing for 
the immediate saying of a_ thousand 
masses, leaves land for the founding of a 
chantry, “where a priest is to sing con- 
tinually.” John Chelmeswyk goes far 
beyond this. After many smaller be- 
quests for spiritual purposes, he gives 
£70 to two priests to sing for seven years 
for his soul. His manors of Hay and 
Tasley are to be sold for the same pur- 
pose, and if he die childless, his manor of 
Haverton is to be similarly disposed of. 
Here a secular priest, the parson of Tas- 
ley, comes in for nothing but the friendly 
gift of some bedding. Richard Bokeland, 
in 1436, provides for a mi//ion masses at 
fourpence each (a more liberal payment 
than Lady Alice West’s, forty years be- 
fore). William Newland makes provision 
for pilgrimage to be made for his spiritual 
benefit. His executors are to find a man 
who will go to Jerusalem for fifty marks 
(something about £300 of our money). 
Another is to go to Canterbury darefoot 
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for ten shillings, and a third to the shrine 
of St. James of Compostella for £5. An- 
other common characteristic of these 
wills, one of which, by the way, we may 
find traces in the provision of modern 
testators, is the jealousy shown of wives. 
In one, it is provided that the widow, as 
a condition of holding the manors be- 
queathed to her, was to make a solemn 
vow of chastity, in the presence of the 
bishop and the congregation. 
Circumstances change, again, entirely 
when we get back to the testamentary dis- 
positions of Roman times. We find, in- 
deed, that property was extensively bur- 
dened for religious purposes, so much so, 
that an inheritance free from these trou- 
blesome and onerous obligations — sine 
sacris hereditas —became a proverbial 
phrase for exceptional good-fortune; but 
these burdens were rather provisions of 
immemorial age for the performance of 
the worship peculiar to a family than re- 
cent bequests. But a_ distinguishing 


characteristic of the wills belonging to the 
period which literature has made familiar 
to us is the wide range taken by the tes- 
tator’s bounty. That the emperor was 
frequently made a legatee was doubtless 
due in part to the necessities of the time. 
“It is only a bad emperor,” says Tacitus, 


“whom a good father would make his 
heir.” But other motives are extensively 
recognized. Legacy-hunting became a 
regular profession, on which satirists were 
never tired of expending their wit. Of 
course, this was partly due to the child- 
lessness then so commonly found in the 
wealthy class, But it was certainly devel- 
oped by the prevailing custom of looking 
beyond the family circle in dealing with 
property. It was evidently the custom, 
perhaps we might say, the fashion, for a 
wealthy Roman to divide a considerable 
part of his property among his friends. 
Nor did he always wait till he could no 
longer enjoy it himself. We find Pliny, 
for instance, making up the property of 
one friend to the qualification of an egues, 
and giving a marriage portion to the 
daughter of another. But legacies of this 
kind were of continual occurrence. Nor 
was it only friends who were thus favored. 
Literary excellence was evidently consid- 
ered to bea claim. One of Pliny’s let- 
ters is curiously significant upon this 
matter. He is writing to Tacitus, and 
has been flattering himself that they are 
pretty nearly on a level. “Whenever 
there is any talk on literary matters, we are 
named together. . . . And you must have 
noticed in wills the following fact. Un- 
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less it so happens that a man is on very 
friendly terms with either of us, we re- 
ceive the same legacies, and from the 
same quarters.” We donot suppose that 
Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning among 
poets, or Mr. Payne and Mr. Besant 
among novelists, could exchange a similar 
experience. Roman testators were not 
free, as we have grounds for knowing, 
from selfishness and caprice, but in this 
respect they certainly showed a larger and 
more liberal sense of duty than the wealthy 
now seem able to attain. 


From The Globe. 
HOW THE EGYPTIAN LAND TAX IS PAID. 


In Turkey proper and the provinces 
directly subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Porte, the land tax is still universally col- 
lected in kind. It is farmed out to the 
highest bidder, after the custom which 
has obtained in all Oriental countries 
from the earliest times —a system, be it 
said, which is most embarrassing to the 
minister of finance and most oppressive 
in its operation towards the peasant pro- 
prietor or crown tenant. The former can 
never reckon in advance on what the land 
revenue of any year will produce, for every 
year the tithe fetches a different price at 
the annual sales at Stamboul; while the 
latter is often mulcted in a fifth instead of 
a tenth at the arbitrary valuation of the 
saraff, the difference going into this un- 
scrupulous official’s pocket. The tax- 
payer has virtually no redress, a compli- 
ance with his petty tyrant’s demands 
being his only chance of saving what is 
left to him of his crops, which would 
otherwise be exposed indefinitely to the 
accidents of weather until the valuation 
was satisfied. The alarming decrease of 
the land under cultivation in Syria is 
mostly owing to the operations of this in- 
iquitous system of collecting the land tax. 
Under the pretence of levying a rate of 
twelve per cent. on the gross produce of 
the land a tax has been for years extorted 
which left the farmer no possibility of 
gain at all, and consequently no encour- 
agement to continue the business of agri- 
culture. In Egypt formerly, as in other 
parts of the Ottoman Empire, the fella- 
heen were compelled to sell their produce 
to the government officials, who sub- 
tracted, before payment, the amount they 
claimed in taxation. But, even before 
Ismail’s time, the government began to 
substitute money payments; and now, all 
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over the country, it is the rule rather than | lining of his blue cotton petticoat, he be- 
the exception for the mri and oxshur,| takes himself as a matter of course to the 


levied respectively on the haradji and 
oushurieh lands, to be paid in Egyptian 
piastres. For all that, the fellah is any- 
thing but safe from imposition. The Copt 
tax-gatherer, being of the old stock, enjoys 
a monopoly of the “wisdom” the Egyp- 
tians are now blessed with; and he sets 
to work with a perfect understanding of 
the national proverb that “ however close 
you skin an onion, a clever man can al- 
ways peel it again.” He is usually gov- 
ernment registrar as well as collector; 
and the power of fixing the rate to be 
levied affords him an ample scope for im- 
position. Starting with the knowledge 
that the fellah makes it a point of honor 
not to pay his #ré or land tax if he can 
in any way baffle the saraff, it may be 
easily conceived that its collection is not 
an easy matter. Indeed, however deli- 
cately this unpleasant duty may be per- 
‘formed in lower Egypt, which is more 
under the influence or dread of European 
opinion, it is pretty certain that in the 
upper Nile districts it would be often a 
very hard affair to maintain the balance 
between revenue and expenditure without 
that magician’s wand, kurbag — the whip 
of hippopotamus hide, judiciously applied 
to the soles of the feet of the recalcitrant 
fellah. Ina village of the Saeed, or upper 
Egypt, the mode of procedure is some- 
thing in this wise. The Cairo authorities 
have sent their rescript to the mdr, or 
head of a mudirieh or province, instructing 
him to get in the land tax (which is pretty 
sure to be in arrears) with all possible ex- 
pedition, The mudir sends on the order 
to the various mamours, or little local 
governors, of his mudirieh, and the ma- 
mour, in his turn, despatches his cavass 
for the Sheykh el Beled, the sheykh or 
paternal head of the village community. 
This worthy is admonished sharply to see 
that his brother fellaheen pay their mri 
without more ado. He leaves the great 
man’s presence with a promise on his lips, 
but his heart in his slippers, and goes 
from mud hut to mud hut with the saraff 
levying contributions. Devoutly will he 
bless Allah if even with the help of the 
“stick” he succeeds in collecting the 
proper quota. If he fails, the village 
“lock-up” is his due. In Ismail’s time 


the village prisons were full of Sheykhs el | 





little Greek merchant in the nearest town 
— Koos or Kench, Assiout or Assouan, as 
the case may be — and asks for “a trifling 
advance.” It is his dealings with this 
unscrupulous money-lending fraternity 
that have brought him to his present al- 
most hopeless pass. And heisstilldeeply 
in their debt. He had practically no other 
resources but to bargain away his birth- 
right for “something down” when the 
miri on a feddar or acre was as much as 
four hundred piastres. When he was 
thoroughly driven into a corner by the 
corvées and murrains of 1867-70 the Greek 
usurers would only open their purse- 
strings at the rate of something like thirty 
per cent. per month. Now they will grant 
advances at six and even four per cent. 
per month. But they are very careful 
first to investigate their security, and will 
seldom lend at all until they have the 
guarantee of the Sheykh el Beled or vil- 
lage cadi, as to the borrower’s respecta- 
bility. A government register is kept of 
al] such loans, so that the property cannot 
be alienated until the debt is paid. 
Sharks though they be, the short-sighted 
fellah would rather go to these Greek 
usurers than to such acknowledged lend- 
ing establishments as the Credit Foncier 
or the Bank of Egypt, on the ground that 
they give him more time. In other words, 
they will go on “renewing” so long as 
the security of the farm is sufficient to 
cover principal and interest; whereas the 
Cairo Bank refuses advances after one or 
more failures to pay the interest on the 
original loan. But a scheme is now un- 
der the consideration of the government 
whereby not only the chief lending estab- 
lishment of Cairo — the Credit Foncier — 
but also the borrowing habits of the fella- 
heen shall be brought under the direct 
control.of the Egyptian finance minister. 
The proposal has naturally proceeded 
from the Credit Foncier itself, which is of 
course anxious that the lending business 
of the country should be attracted to its 
establishment, provided that the govern- 
ment give them something like a guaran- 
tee for their advances. The scheme, as 
at present foreshadowed, aims at fixing a 
maximum rate of interest to be charged 
for loans to the fellaheen, who, it is argued, 
could borrow with increased assurance 


Beled, whose villages could not or would | and on comparatively easy terms of repay- 


not pay their taxes. 


If the fellah’s power | ment from a bank under government su- 


of resistance should be overcome, and he | pervision. The idea is said to meet with 


really has no piastres sewn up in the 


| 


| 


Lord Dufferin’s approval; and, undoubt- 
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edly, any regulation which can be enforced 
to keep down the rate of interest to a rea- 
sonable level will be an incalculable boon 
to the fellaheen. 


From The Academy. 
TREASURE TROVE AT THE CAPE. 


A curious and interesting piece of 
news, which reads like a page from Mr. 
Charles Reade’s “ Foul Play,” has been 
communicated to a correspondent in a 
private letter from the Cape. 

It appears that Col. H. G. Robley, who 
is now stationed at Cape Town, read not 
long since in the history of that place 
how a Dutch galliot, on her way from 
Batavia, anchored in Table Bay in May, 
1648. On the 16th of that month, being 
driven ashore by a furious north-west gale, 
she sank off the mouth of Salt River. 
The crew built a few huts and supported 
themselves as they could till they were 
taken off in 1649 by a Dutch fleet home- 
ward bound. ‘The spot was reported as 
a suitable locality for stores, gardens, and 
the like, whereupon the Dutch East India 
Company fitted out an expedition consist- 
ing of three ships under the command of 


Van Rubeck, who landed in April, 1652, 
founded the present colony, and became 


its first governor. Being interested in 
the narrative of the early disaster, Colonel 
Robley learned that the whereabouts of 
the old galliot were perfectly well known. 
Embedded deep in sand, she still lay on 
the bar at the mouth of the river. Not 





TREASURE TROVE AT THE CAPE, 


long since, however, a cutting was driven 
through this sand-bar in order to convey 
water to the docks. The cutting brought 
about a change in the tide-levels, and dis- 
closed the position of the wreck below. 
In 1856 one Mr. Adams, a diver, went 
down, and succeeded in recovering two 
brass six-pounder guns, some bars of sil- 
ver, a large number of coins, and a quan- 
tity of rare china, Mr. Adams, however, 
died, and the search was never resumed 
until the other day, when Colonel Robley 
— who had gone out, after a heavy storm, 
to examine the spot, and actually saw 
the deck of the galliot under the sea — 
took steps torenew the operations. Hav- 
ing obtained a government concession, he 
is now, by the help of a professional diver, 
working the wreck “on salvage.” The 
name of the old ship was the “ Harleem,” 
and she was laden with cases full of curi- 
osities and antiquities for sale to European 
museums. These cases, judging from the 
contents of those which Mr. Adams re- 
covered in 1856, contained gods, rare 
china, old glass, bales of Oriental silks, 
etc, Colonel Robley has bought from the 
family of the deceased Mr. Adams some 
valuable vases, coins, and the like, and 
hopes to be rewarded by the discovery of 
a large number of similar treasures. The 
china is not at all injured by having been 
two hundred and thirty-five years under 
the sea; but the silver articles have suf- 
fered considerably, and the silks must of 
course be spoiled. Colonel Robley is 
overwhelmed with applications from per- 
sons eager to take shares in his interest- 
ing enterprise. 





THE RISE AND FALL OF AN OIL City. — 
The Philadelphia Times calls attention to the 
curious history of the average oil region city, 
taking Pithole, in Venango County, as an illus- 
tration, “Twenty years ago,” it says, “the 
site of Pithole was covered with wheat-fields, 
and to-day waving corn and wheat and wild 
flowers cover the same spot. But between that 
day and this there arose and fell one of the 
most remarkable cities the world has ever seen. 
Twenty thousand people gathered there ina 
single year, and when the great oil-wells failed 
to pour out a torrent of wealth, the gaudy 
theatres closed, the mammoth hotels became 
tenantless and the churches lost their worship- 
pers. Banks, newspapers, stores, and offices 
ceased to exist almost as suddenly as they 
were called into being, and the life and light 





of the famous city went out forever. To-day 
there is one voter in Pithole, and the town 
may be said to be solid for Beaver, for the lone 
voter is postmaster, justice of the peace, store- 
keeper, and chief man of the place. It may 
also be said that there is but one other man in 
the neighborhood, and he does not vote. There 
are dozens of villages in the old oil country 
that exist only in the memories of men who 
saw their birth and death. The new wells in 
Warren County are strangely like the wells of 
Pithole, and the rush to the new town of Gar- 
field bears an almost fateful resemblance to 
the craze which was the guiding spirit of the 
wonderful city in Venango. The ultimate re- 
sults may not be the same, but if not, then the 
rule and the law of all petroleum cities will be 
broken for the first time, 





